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Has the N. R. A. Failed? 


A? a newspaper correspondent remarked last week, the 
honeymoon period of the President’s term has waned. 
It would be more accurate to write that it was over by 
September, for then a period of sharp criticism began. 
Dissent has intensified since that time. Henry Ford has 
thrown impediments in the way of Administrator John- 
son’s triumphal progress through the country, the steel 
corporations have begun to bite back, and latest of all, 
Governor Smith has launched into a slashing attack on 
the Administration’s financial policy. 

No great harm has been done, and perhaps some good. 
According to Marlen E. Pew, editor of Editor and Pub- 
lisher, whose statement was recently republished by Ray- 
mond E. Moley’s Today, the President looks upon criti- 
cism as “the best kind of backing.” “ Where is your 
criticism?” he asked the newspaper correspondents, after 
thanking them for their support of his policies. “ You 
know the Government can make mistakes, and this pro- 
gram is too vast an undertaking for any one man or set 
of men to be sure of. We are certain to make blunders.” 
And he concluded by asking them to “ be prompt ” in call- 
ing his attention to them. “ Without a strong opposi- 
tion,” comments editor Moley, “the party in power is 
not to be trusted with its own policies.” 

All that is very well. As we have observed on more 
than one occasion, it would be a sad day for the country 
were the President surrounded by a group of “ yes, yes, 
men,” afraid to breathe the most indirect dissent. But it 
is possible to go too far with this flood of criticism, and 
it seems to us that Mr. Moley leans backward in trying 
to defend the virtues of a strong opposition. Obviously, 
neither praise nor censure is to be taken as it comes, but 
each must be sifted and assigned its true value. “ No 
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rogue e’er felt the halter draw, with good opinion of the 
law,” and it seems to us that not a little of the criticism 
that has been heaped upon the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act comes from corporations whose owners are 
at last beginning to feel a certain constriction under their 
chins. We did not need the dozens of investigations and 
trials in the criminal courts which have been set up since 
last March to convince us that iniquitous conditions have 
existed for years in banking and industry. These in- 
quisitions have merely served to acquaint the public at 
large with what thousands of bankers, employers, and 
workers have long known. 

Now, with all its defects, the Recovery Act does strike 
directly at the heart of many of these frightful iniquities. 
What the Act proposes to do is approved by all upright 
men, although among these there is difference of opinion, 
not only as to the constitutionality of the Act, but as to 
the fitness of some of the means it proposes, even were 
the Act plainly in keeping with the restrictions laid upon 
Congress by the Constitution. It must be admitted, too, 
that from the outset the Act suffered at the hands of 
some of its friends, who asserted for it an authority which 
it certainly lacks. Much of the propaganda issuing from 
Washington has, in our opinion, actually bred doubts of 
the President’s whole program by claiming too much. 
The Act was never intended to put upon the Federal 
Government the task of finding a job for every member 
of the army of the unemployed, although some phases of 
the earlier propaganda led directly to that conclusion. 
Since unemployment is still a major problem, the Act has 
failed in large part to sustain the claims that were made 
for it, in the first burst of enthusiasm. 

It is easy to pick flaws in the Act. It is also easy to 
see that many of the most zealous in advertising its short- 
comings are men who piled up their huge fortunes by re- 
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fusing to pay a living wage, and by indulging in other 
forms of unfair competition. They fought labor’s right 
to organize. Consequently, they will fight any legislative 
enactment which protects that right. They put children 
and women to work in mills and factories and mines, pay- 
ing a pittance which barely kept these workers alive, and 
defended these horrors on the ground that it was their 
right to purchase labor in the slave mart. They denounced 
collective bargaining as interference with the right of em- 
ployers and workers to make their contracts freely, and 
on every occasion defended the iniquitous laissez-faire 
philosophy as that “ rugged individualism,” upon which 
our national and individual prosperity must be founded. 
Small wonder is it that these wealthy malefactors de- 
nounce and seek to destroy an Act which, for all its short- 
comings, defends the right of the worker to be dealt with 
as a human being, and seeks to protect him against cor- 
porations and capitalists who look on him as a mere cog 
in the industrial machine. 

Unemployment is less by 4,000,000, according to Roger 
Babson, than it was a year ago. Payrolls have increased, 
and business is better. But of infinitely greater worth 
than these gains is the victory which the Act has regis- 
tered over the old laissez-faire system. Whether or not 
the Act is ultimately upheld by the Courts, it is unthink- 
able that the old system should ever return. To that ex- 
tent the President’s policy has not failed, but has suc- 
ceeded far beyond any expectations entertained on 
March 4. 


The Criminal Lawyer 


AST week a leader of the New York bar was sen- 

tenced to the penitentiary. His offense was aiding 
and abetting in the misuse of the funds of a bank, and 
although he did not personally profit by the transaction, 
the State contended that what he did hid the bank’s true 
condition from the official examiners. Acting on the advice 
of this lawyer, the bank officials, several of whom are 
now in the penitentiary, continued their nefarious prac- 
tices, and within a year the bank failed. Thousands of 
depositors were left penniless. 

It seems to us that the sympathy expressed by the judge 
in this case was somewhat misplaced. There is something 
keenly distressing, it is true, about the spectacle of a leader 
in the profession, coming up for sentence, and a private 
individual might well express himself in a manner which, 
in our judgment, would be improper in a public official. 
This lawyer was no neophyte, but one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the bar. It is all but incredible that he should 
have been ignorant of the inevitable consequences of the 
advice which he gave his clients. His course lay, perhaps, 
within the loose limits of a loosely interpreted statute; 
nevertheless, it was a prohibited act under the law, and its 
results should have been foreseen. 

Nor do we think that the comparatively light sentence 
imposed by the court will impress the younger members 
of the bar with the intrinsic gravity of this lawyer’s of- 
fense. It can hardly encourage those older members who 
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are striving, not as yet with notable success, it must be 
confessed, to teach the whole profession that many wiles 
and stratagems permissible under the criminal code, must 
be closed to the upright lawyer by his sense of what is 
due to the public and to his profession. The attack of 
the Attorney General of the United States directed, last 
September, against lawyers who make common cause with 
thugs and racketeers was doubtless justified. But more 
guilty than they are the lawyers of spotless reputation 
and impeccable mien, who teach bankers and industrialists 
how to prey upon their neighbors, not with guns, but with 
their control of money and credit. Now and then one of 
these clever lawyers takes one step too many in the wrong 
direction. When a conviction follows, neither the pro- 
fession nor the community has cause to weep. 


Constitutional Medicine 


pwned the year 1922, the Constitution of the United 
States began to gather a new group of friends. Most 
of them were bootleggers. It was the custom of many of 
these merchants to stock their private residences with 
large quantities of forbidden liquors, and to hold off all 
unwelcome visitors at the point of a gun. Now and then, 
however, the Federal officers won the day. Generally they 
would celebrate it by proving to the unhappy bootlegger 
that, whatever might be the case in England, in this coun- 
try no man’s house was his castle. At this point, the boot- 
legger would invariably appeal to the Constitution. On 
more than one occasion, it was found that he and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States did not differ by a hair’s 
breadth in their interpretation of that venerable document. 

Another group of men are now appealing to the Con- 
stitution with all the old devotion of the bootlegger. With 
the assistance of Rexford G. Tugwell, of the Department 
of Agriculture, Senator Copeland, of New York, has pre- 
pared a bill, amending the Act of 1906, to regulate the 
sale and advertising of food, cosmetics, and patent medi- 
cines. We have not read the bill, but the opposition that 
has lately become vociferous is almost enough to convince 
us that it is a useful and necessary measure. 

Under the Act of 1906, commonly known as the Pure 
Food Bill,” the manufacturer is strictly limited as to what 
he may print on the label of his preparation. In general. 
what appears on the label must be demonstrably true, but 
in newspaper advertisements he may say what he wishes, 
as far as the Act is concerned. That is why a patent 
medicine which is advertised to cure anything from fall- 
en hair to fallen arches, is praised with studied caution on 
its label. The Act of 1906 certainly toned down the claims. 
even in the advertisements, but, as is plain to any reader, 
it left much undone. 

A number of manufacturers are now appealing to the 
Constitution to enable them to continue what most people 
consider to be misleading and nefarious practices. It is 
argued that encroachment upon the text of an advertise- 
ment is a violation of the Constitutional guarantee of free 
speech, and, further, that the Copeland bill destroys 
“man’s inalienable right to self-medication.” 
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The Constitution surely needs friends. But the new- 
born devotion of the patent-medicine clan is not worth 
much more than that of the once outlawed bootleggers. 


The Horror at Sacramento 


N the night of November 26, a mob took two men 

from the jail at San Jose, and lynched them. Accord- 
ing to the press reports, more than 6,000 men and women 
looked on cheering, while at the opposite side of the pub- 
lic square the police stood, quietly watching the scene. 
When informed of this frightful crime against God and 
against the sovereignty of the State, Governor Rolph, 
bound as he is by his oath to enforce the law, said, “ That 
was a fine lesson to the whole nation. They made a good 
job of it.” 

The thing is simply incredible. Every man and woman 
who knowingly took part in that mob is guilty of a two- 
fold crime, murder and rebellion against lawful authority. 
The men and women who stood by, applauding their 
crime, share their guilt to the extent that their presence 
aided and abetted the mob. But what shall be said of the 
Governor? 

It can hardly be supposed that, had he been apprised 
of the gathering of the mob, he would have said “ that 
is a fine lesson,” although after what actually occurred, 
nothing need shock us. Whatever the degree of guilt 
that can be attached to his approval of this frightful crime, 
it is not too much to say that all decent men everywhere 
in this country must hang their heads in shame. Such 
things have happened in Russia. They are of almost 
daily occurrence in Mexico. Our own country has been 
again and again disgraced by lynchings. But never before 
in our history has the head of any State Government ap- 
proved a lynching, or promised that he would pardon 
the murderers, should an outraged community bring them 
to trial, and convict them. 

The whole story is infinitely discouraging. It has long 
been known that of all countries which claim to be civ- 
ilized, ours is the most lawless and the most criminal. We 
have more murders, more kidnapings, more assaults on 
unprotected women and children, more thefts and em- 
bezzlements, in short, more crimes against property and 
the person, and probably, too, against the State itself, 
than any people in the world. Yet we have always felt 
that despite the ineffectiveness, and worse, of minor of- 
ficials, the heads of the State were firm in their deter- 
mination to protect law and order. Perhaps they are; 
except in California. In this moment of social crisis, with 
great seas of crime beating against the very bases of 
society, the Governor of California uses his great authori- 
ty to declare that an attack upon the sovereignty of the 
State stands approved by him; that even should the out- 
raged citizens of San Jose bring the murderers to justice, 
he will set aside the law which demands that they be 
punished ; that he has nothing but praise for this fright- 
ful outbreak of anarchy. More barbaric than kidnaping 
is lynch law, and more hurtful to good government than 
either is the considered statement of California’s chief 
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executive that at the bidding of this mob he is ready to 
disregard his oath to enforce the laws without fear or 
favor. At the head of every mob that may again disgrace 
California, marches the Governor of the State. 

As for the mob at San Jose, not much can be said that 
has not been often said. What spark set off the explo- 
sion, does not appear from the newspaper reports. Pos- 
sibly someone whose weak brain had been affected by the 
lurid details of the murder of Brooke Hart, published 
that day in the newspapers, took the lead, or, as is not 
infrequently the case, some sadist, or some criminal whose 
passions had been unleashed by drink or drugs. The most 
cruel and most cowardly groups in the community, the 
scum and the dregs of the crime streams that pollute so 
many American communities, rural and city alike, fell in 
line, and murder was done. And the crime of murder was 
stained with the guilt of a crime at least equally dark: 
defiance of the lawful authority of the State, which is, 
fundamentally, defiance of the authority of God Himself. 

It is the duty of every official, from the youngest con- 
stable to the Governor, to disperse mobs without parley 
and without mercy. To safeguard its authority, the State 
may lawfully use force, even to the taking of life. Should 
the mob overpower the State’s representatives, it becomes 
the duty of the proper officials and, in particular, of the 
Governor, to avenge outraged justice by apprehending, 
as far as may be possible, and punishing, every member 
of the mob. In most States, the Governor makes special 
efforts to this end. That law and order may be main- 
tained, men accused of crime, and even convicted crim- 
inals, must be protected against mob violence. The dig- 
nity of the law, the sovereignty of the State, demand this. 
But Governor Rolph dissents, and for the first time in 
our history, a Governor has spoken in approval of mob 
murder and mob rebellion. Among all the officials of the 
State, only the sheriff tried to do his duty, but the Gov- 
ernor denied him aid, and the mob beat him cruelly. To 
be consistent, the Governor should forthwith remove him 
from office, since he alone tried to check a mob bent on 
doing what Governor Rolph styles “a good job.” 

There were horrors that night at San Jose. But the 
real horror of this breakdown of civilization was seen at 
Sacramento in the office of the Governor of California. 


A True Knight Passes 


HE death of Captain Patrick H. Rice at Augusta, 
Ga., on November 22, deprives his State and the 
whole South of a great citizen, and a valiant knight in 
the cause of Christ. He was in his seventy-eighth year. 
Only a few weeks before his lamented death, Captain 
Rice, who had served as president of the Catholic Lay- 
men’s Association of Georgia for fourteen years, was re- 
tired as president-emeritus of that famous group of Cath- 
olic men which has done more than any other organiza- 
tion to clear away prejudices in the South, and to foster 
a spirit of good will and friendliness among all classes. 
This gentleman of the old school was outstanding in 
every good work. He was one of a group which intro- 
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duced the Knights of Columbus into Georgia, and first 
grand knight of his local council. Later he served the 
Order as State Deputy, Master of the Fourth Degree for 
Georgia, Florida, and the Carolinas, and member of the 
Supreme Board of Directors. He was deeply interested 
in the welfare of Catholic education, and for many years 
was vice-president of the diocesan home for orphan girls 
at Savannah. He never held public office, but as the 
editor of the Augusta Herald writes, “he was a leader 
in many movements for the development of Augusta.” 
Eleven years ago, in recognition of his devotion to the 
Catholic cause, Pius XI made him a Knight Commander 
of St. Gregory. With his warm friend, the late Admiral 
Benson, U. S. N., he was the only Knight of Military 
Grade in this country. 

While the Catholics of the South mourn for the loss 
of a great leader, the Editors of this Review mourn for 
the loss of a warm friend. His interest in AMERICA was 
marked from its founding, and almost every year found 
him a welcome guest in the home of the Editors. He was 
truly a good man, “ most loyal in the service of his Lord,” 
quick to promote every enterprise for the extension of the 
Kingdom of God. From our readers we ask a prayer for 
the repose of his soul. 
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Nationalizing 
Religion 


HE German Protestants, over-enthusiastic for the 

Hitler regime and the ideals of national unity, which 
the National Socialists intend to achieve by fair means or 
foul, have proved again that religion and politics are rarely 
good bedfellows. Carried away by the winds of popular 
frenzy for a new and Aryan Germany they have almost 
lost their bearings in regard to Christianity. Recently the 
very leaders of the nationalizing movement, such as Dr. 
Reinhold Krause and Dr. Joachim Hossenfelder, have 
publicly demanded a remodeling of the whole Christian 
dispensation. They stormed against the Old Testament 
because it was Jewish; against parts of the New Testa- 
ment because a too mild Christ taught patience and suf- 
fering and humility instead of war for equality, self-suf- 
ficiency, and pride of the individual and the nation ; against 
the crucifix and all its submissive implications. The 
offending clergymen were punished ; but now that the re- 
volt has started with the avowed aim of sacrificing the 
very essentials of Christian teaching for personal and 
political ends, will the German Protestant Church, which 
has unity in name but not in spirit, be able to crush this 
apostasy within its ranks? 


“ Well-Balanced 
Entertainment ” 


HE big, bad wolf, whose name is Adverse Public 
Opinion, holds no terror whatever for the little pig- 
gies who control the biggest motion picture theater in 
Chicago. They have builded their house well—of brick 
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and stone, concrete and steel. Outside, Public Opinion 
may blow itself purple in the face, but it will never be 
able to blow the house down. At least, this is the opin- 
ion of the Messrs. Balaban and Katz, of the Chicago 
Theater on State Street. Some weeks before, Walt 
Disney’s cartoon had attracted a tremendous audience of 
children. With that touching concern for the happiness 
of kiddies which so beautifully characterizes all the pur- 
veyors of motion-picture entertainment, B. & K. booked 
the cartoon for a return engagement and invited the 
youngsters of the town to come and see it. But programs, 
as everybody knows, must be skilfully balanced. There 
must be meat for men as well as pap for babes, beauty as 
well as laughter, and particularly, there must be flesh as 
well as screen fare. And so, before an audience composed 
principally of school children, Miss Sally Rand was in- 
vited to display her art. This lady, whose costume, ac- 
cording to her own description, consists chiefly of blue 
light, had some months previously shocked the New York 
theater censor who ordered for Miss Rand more sub- 
stantial raiment and even bluer light. But this does not 
seem to have disturbed the Messrs. Balaban and Katz; 
for the sake of a wise balance they contrived to cast this 
unraimented pearl on their program just before Mr. Dis- 
ney’s swine. All this is very lovely for the children of 
Chicago, who are thus forced to take a strong dose of 
lasciviousness with their fairy tale. If Public Opinion 
protests, if it huffs and puffs outside the theater door— 
well, who’s afraid? 


Father Ryan’s 
New Name 


Y Roman decree we are hereafter to refer to Mon- 

signor, the Right Reverend John A. Ryan, D.D. 
Since this change means recognition by the Holy See 
of the work of our foremost authority in Catholic social 
science, we rejoice; yet, as Miss Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, said recently, “It’s going to be hard not to keep 
on talking about ‘Father Ryan’.” The Secretary puts 
her finger on a real difficulty. Father—that is to say, 
Monsignor—Ryan, has been fighting for the oppressed 
of every class for so many years that, to quote a frayed 
phrase, he has become a household name, and household 
names are hard to change. Father Ryan first won national 
recognition by his book “ The Living Wage,” in which 
he tried to teach the country that the principles laid down 
by Leo XIII in his Labor Encyclical should not be re- 
garded as mere abstract theories, but applied to actual 
conditions. For more than two decades, he has been 
indefatigable, as professor at the Catholic University, as 
a lecturer, and as a writer of singular learning, clarity 
and charm, in preaching the social principles of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. From the beginning he saw clearly, with 
Leo XIII, that in this country “a small number of very 
rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming masses 
of the laboring poor a yoke little better than that of 
slavery itself,” and no less clearly did he realize that the 
ultimate cure lay in the realization by the State, and by 
all classes in society, that justice and charity must rule 
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all human activities. If today, the social message of 
Leo XIII and of Pius XI is generally accepted in this 
country, that fact is due, more than to any other man, 
to Monsignor Ryan. We congratulate him upon his new 
honors, and pray that we may long have the benefit of 
his leadership and counsel. 


A Good 
Shepherd 
ELIGIOUS publications often remind their readers 
of the sufferings of the poor. In these days, when 
more than ever extended poverty tends to cut men off 
from the influence of religion, they like to point to those 
who stand out as good shepherds of their sheep. The 
Christian Century thus describes a Catholic priest in its 
issue of November 15: 

At Island Grove, Illinois, is the parish of a Catholic priest 
named Father George Nell. He has gone in and out among these 
people for twenty-two years until it is impossible to tell where 
he leaves off and the community begins. In all its struggles to 
live he has been its advocate. When the farmers struck against 
the oppression of the big milk company, he was at their meetings 
with words of encouragement. He went into St. Louis and 
rang doorbells, explaining the meaning of the farmers’ struggle. 
Detectives were put on his trail; he told them they were wasting 
gasoline—either he ought to ride with them or they should ride 
with him. For two weeks they rode with him and counted it 
their best assignment. When the Ku Klux Klan tried to organize 
central Illinois, they failed completely within twenty miles of 
Father Nell’s parish. No matter how the organizer denounced 
the Catholic priest, the people thought of Father Nell and knew 
better. Church attendance is not a problem. Over roads 
impassable to auto traffic in wet weather they came, many on 
horseback, to pack the beautiful country church on Sunday morn- 
ing. Here is a Catholic priest who has become the channel of 
grace to the common man’s will to live. 


When so many are being hailed today for their success 
in the drive towards recovery in agriculture, industry, 
and finance, it is reassuring to find clergymen like Father 
Nell quietly doing their part in the still more important 
sectors of social and religious action. ) 


The Eighth 
Deadly Sin 


HE old Greek and Egyptian Fathers of the Desert 

believed in eight deadly sins. To these seven familiar 
plagues of human life and candidates for Confirmation: 
pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, and 
sloth, the holy monk Evagrius added an eighth, as is re- 
lated by Gennadius (De viris ill. cap. 11), namely lupé, 
or sadness. After all, if there are seven evil passions to 
correspond to the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, why 
should there not be eight of them to match the Eight 
Beatitudes? And sadness does about as much mischief 
in the world as the whole seven others put together. The 
Devil is its author; and it is the first sign of a sinful 
heart. There rarely has been a lonelier man, in our times, 
that Father de Foucauld, who led a life of self-abnega- 
tion and solitude among the Moslems in Africa, by whom 
he was eventually murdered. Yet there never was one 
more cheerful. The Devil could not give him any lupé. 
Now five Frenchmen have donned white habits on the hill 
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of Montmartre, and have gone out into the desert, to fol- 
low in De Foucauld’s foosteps. Their plan is the spiritual 
conquest of the Moslems for whom De Foucauld shed 
his blood: by prayers, by their charity; by the example 
of a self-sacrificing and laborious life. Hard? Impos- 
sible? Sure, if Jupé were hid in their cowls. But the dead 
leader’s merriment is with them as much as his sterner 
virtues. The habit of seeings things cheerfully, in the 
opinion of Bishop James Anthony Walsh, of Maryknoll, 
is the surest test of the true missionary. He is an incur- 
able optimist; and it is the only way he can outwit the 
kismet, the fatalism of the Moslem. Before these men die 
they may yet see the Cross spreading through the Sahara. 


Demand for 
Catholic Books 


RECENT survey by the Brooklyn Catholic Action 

Council, with headquarters at 1150 Carroll Street, 
Brooklyn, has demolished, for Brooklyn at least, the asser- 
tion that there is no demand for Catholic literature. 
Evidence submitted by the Council to the Trustees of the 
Brooklyn Public Library indicated that although Catholic 
books are outnumbered by the Protestant books on the 
shelves reserved for religious treatises seven to one, dur- 
ing the past three and one-half years, Catholic books were 
borrowed on an average of 1.93 times more often than 
Protestant works, and on an average of 1.02 times more 
often than works of modernistic authors. The survey 
was made in twelve representative branches and included 
books only in the classification 200-289, the religious sec- 
tion. The only proportion of books borrowed more than 
the Catholic were symposia of mixed religious content and 
the anti-religious. Librarians stated that the comparative 
demand for magazines displayed on their racks could not 
be determined. Experience seemed to show, however, 
that Catholic magazines are more popular than many of 
the secular magazines. Subscriptions for America, the 
Commonweal, and the Sign, were supplied by private 
funds for twenty branches; but strong recommendations 
were made that the libraries continue the subscriptions out 
of public funds, adding other Catholic periodicals, particu- 
larly the Catholic World. 





A copy of the Index for Volume XLIX of America will be 
mailed to any subscriber on application to the publication office, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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are the worms who have been twisting the radio dial 

in the still midnight hours from Station WBOSH 
to Station WAIL, and now their sentiments are expressed 
at the seventeenth convention of the National Council of 
Women, when Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaway, of Port Huron, 
Mich., informs the world on the radio tastes of club- 
women. ‘ We agree that we do not like crooning, senti- 
mental slush in vulgar songs, most jazz, wheedling males 
who will meet us again next week and take care of our 
souls and livers,” declared Mrs. Ottaway. ‘“ We do like 
the thrilling symphonic broadcasts of the world’s leading 
orchestras, the addresses of the President of the United 
States, news, banquets, and other functions featuring 
world leaders, American artists and programs, news of 
women, educational music programs.” 

Since I am not a clubwoman, I should considerably 
enlarge Mrs. Ottaway’s list, particularly with regard to 
foreign musicians when it comes to the matter of pure 
enjoyment, and would cut down on the “ banquets and 
other functions.” In the main, however, she expresses the 
worm’s-eye view of the radio situation, and we are grate- 
ful to her for this service to humanity. 

Without arguing on matters of taste, I think we can all 
agree that the radio, as a technical device, has outdistanced 
the mentality of those who control its operation. Galaxies 
of brilliant minds address the world through the loud 
speaker: kings, potentates, principalities, and solvers of 
the world’s ills. Praise the Lord for that. But the affair 
has to be kept going, and so carloads of profitless passen- 
gers are taken aboard. The troubles of the radio are only 
a part of the general situation which has developed so 
alarmingly in our times. The technical apparatus for the 
rapid communication of ideas has outdistanced the intelli- 
gent mastery of the ideas to be communicated. 

A crude instance of this would be the installing of a 
telephone in some out-of-the-way section of the world, 
where the wires, run on a party-line system, are held up 
for hours at a time by neighbors indulging in trivial 
gossip. The means of communication are there, but not 
the power to make intelligent use of it. There exists, as 
Professor Ogburn would say, a “ cultural lag.” And so- 
ciety suffers so long as this lag is not overcome. 

If we enumerate these means of rapid communication 
we find that they are all suffering from about the same 
disability, in greater or less degree. The motion pictures, 
the daily and weekly press, the rotogravures, with their 
physical servitors, the telephone, telegraph and wireless, 
present the spectacle of an extraordinary technique the 
full power of which has not yet been gauged, acting upon 
principles that no one as yet fully understands. No one 
has as yet defined the borderland between amusement, 
pure information, and propaganda. When we add to this 
the drama, and the vast wilderness of organizing technique 
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we see the same truth exemplified on even a larger scale. 
The news agency, the advertising world, the innumerable 
events, such as major athletics, that are staged for pub- 
licity purpo-es, the world of organizations and their do- 
ings and conventions all form part of the immense appa- 
ratus for the communication of ideas which makes the 
modern world and is made by it in turn. 

At the present time two of the major governments of 
the world, Soviet Russia and Germany, have definitely 
taken over this vast technical and social engine and have 
made it a function of government. Other nations have 
been following in greater or less degree. The capture on 
November 2 of this year by the Hitler regime of the 
Ullstein press in Germany reveals what is thereby implied. 
Ullstein, wrote Frederick T. Birchall in the New York 
Times, employs upward of 8,000 persons; of whom more 
than 200 serve in editorial and executive capacities. In 
Berlin alone it published four newspapers with a circula- 
tion of 800,000, which is enormous for Germany. There 
are four weeklies, two of them with a circulation of more 
than 1,000,000 each. There are ten monthlies, ranging 
from miscellaneous magazines and fashion periodicals to 
scientific and juvenile publications. Ullstein has pub- 
lished the most famous German books: memoirs of Von 
Biilow and Stresemann; Feuchtwanger novels; historical 
and educational works of all kinds; Rémarque’s “ All 
Quiet on the Western Front,” translated into twenty- 
eight languages with a sale of over 5,000,000 copies. 
Ullstein maintains a travel bureau, exhibits cheap 
housing, furnishes dress patterns, promotes aviation, 
stimulates athletics, etc. Now Ullstein is “ coordinated,” 
along with the Berlin Tageblatt, the great house of Mosse; 
and becomes the instrument, like all other agents of pub- 
licity in Germany, of Dr. Paul Goebbels. 

The Minister of Public Enlightenment and Propaganda 
has likewise taken over the regulation of advertising and 
the advertising trade in general, through the regulatory 
decrees issued on November 26 of this year. But since 
news is now recognized as an important function of ad- 
vertising, the implications are evident when advertising is 
thus recognized as a normal function of Government. 

Soviet Russia has frankly assumed that everything that 
appeals to the eye or ear of man must become an instru- 
ment of social control. Says Maurice Hindus in his latest 
book, “The Great Offensive”: “The socialization of 
everyday life has opened up a vast number of institutions 
which clamor for the ministrations of the artist. Every 
new factory, for example, has a clubhouse, a restaurant, 
a library, a reading room, a nursery, usually a theater, and 
all of these have to be decorated and furnished and sup- 
plied with books and musical instruments and stage para- 
phernalia. . . . All of which means more and more work 
for painters, sculptors, publishers; theatrical and motion- 
picture producers, musicians.” The relaxations that 
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Stalin has permitted in the excessive dullness and rigorism 
of Communist artistic and literary production for adults 
and children has not weakened the consecration to prop- 
aganda; it has meant simply a more intelligent technique. 
And if we wish to remind ourselves of the lengths to 
which our own Government in the World War period 
went in the game under Woodrow Wilson with George 
Creel, we need only glance through the vivid pages of 
Mark Sullivan’s “ Our Times.” 

The natural question that comes to the minds of worms 
and men alike is: How far is all this to go? For the need 
for taking over all things visual and audible as a means 
of control does not arise merely from the desire of power. 
Government is rapidly becoming more of a business as 
emergencies multiply and centralization increases. But 
modern business is increased by advertising. The luxury 
products are in many cases purely advertising projects, 
conceived as such, and frankly owing their existence to 
advertising skill. 

The taking over by modern governments of all agencies 
for creating ideas is not to be ascribed to the mere desire 
to suppress unwelcome truths. Such agencies have the 
larger function of promoting new demands, with corre- 
sponding readiness to make new financial and personal 
sacrifices on the part of those who can sustain the regime, 
at home and abroad. To sell its bonds, the nation must 
sell its ideas; and to sell its ideas means to control those 
who furnish and express the ideas. 

Our surprise is not what foreign Governments have 
taken over in this field, but what is left still untouched. 
There are still in the United States vast areas which re- 
main wholly in the control of private interests. Will foot- 
ball some day, with mountainous publicity and staggering 
receipts, become as fully a governmental function as the 
conservation camps or the reclamation service? Shall we 
have a Secretary of Motion Pictures, Little Theaters, and 
Comic Strips in the Presidential Cabinet? The idea is 
none too remote. The comic strips, formerly the merest 
plaything, are now of million-dollar value for promoting 
business. But business dictates to the Government. 

My answer, then, to the question, how far all this is to 
go, is frankly to cry ignoramus, and pass to the next 
question: “If and when the vehicles of ideas become a 
function of all governments, will it be possible in any way 
to know anything that is going on?” When I say know, 
I mean with certainty. Even in the limited freedom that 
remains in European countries, a few infringements on 
the liberty of the press produce a widespread state of 
uncertainty. We learn, for instance, that so supposedly 
liberal a government as that of Czechoslovakia, which 
prides itself on its free press, after allowing the Socialist 
and Agrarian press the widest scope in attacking the Holy 
See and its representative in that country, suppresses a 
few passages in a Catholic periodical that undertakes a 
mild protest against such injustice. A convention is held 
in Spain to consider ways and means for depriving press 
correspondents of the scant freedom they still possess in 
presenting the objective truth about governmental actions. 
The Polish Government is reported as forbidding 
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Ukrainian protests against famine conditions in Russia. 
Even in this country a slight ripple of apprehension is 
caused when Prof. Lindsay Rogers, working on a code 
for the newspapers, announces that there will be no 
“licensing of the press.” But who had thought of any 
licensing of the press until Mr. Rogers spoke of it? And 
these are but straws in the current. 

The disquieting picture arises to my mind of a world 
censorship under which it will be impossible to obtain 
any more news that can be recognized as news. All print- 
ed matter, whether referring to the day’s events, or the 
record of the last year or of past decades, is completely 
under the control of the national press agency. Any 
attempt at a universalized correspondence or private news 
service falls under the same ban; and news reels are 
obviously ruled out. A few years ago an enormous 
meteor fell somewhere in the northern wilds of Siberia, 
leaving every tree knocked down for a territory 150 
miles around. Yet no one knew of it save a few unfor- 
tunate native fishermen, for the region was uninhabited. 
But in the situation we contemplate. Kansas City might 
be wiped out, and yet by the complete control of all 
means of communication and publicity neither the Pacific 
nor the Atlantic Coast hear a word of it until days or 
weeks later, when chance travelers bring the news, which 
for the time being, was not considered opportune for 
publication, for instance, in Sweden. 

This, you will say, is fantastic; and I admit that it is. 
But would not some of the present-day developments have 
seemed fantastic a generation ago; such as the trials of 
British citizens in Russia for “economic espionage” ? 
The problem now is to recognize the danger, and consider 
how it may be forestalled while truth and justice still 
have the freedom to express themselves. 

The mere demand for freedom offers no solution. 
Freedom is too differently interpreted by different parties 
and factions. What is needed is a much more profound 
study of the whole problem of the communication of 
thought by the agencies which are already in the field 
working for the spread of the truth. Here the Catholic 
has an unparalleled advantage, because he stands upon 
the Rock of Peter, and starts from an absolute standard 
of truth. He sees that the world-wide rejection of a 
Divine Revelation, of absolute, unchanging truth, brings 
with it the terrible retribution that inevitably the channels 
are closed for ascertaining even the things that are im- 
mediately evidenced by the senses. So we have, in the 
field of thought, a parody of what has already happened 
in the field of material production : that the technical proc- 
ess of production creates a machinery which defeats the 
very purpose for which it was intended. Men cannot 
learn, because there are such myriad avenues for them 
to learn by. The time has gone for abandoning the 
avenues of mental, any more than the avenues of material, 
output, to the whims of speculators, the schemes of the 
avaricious, or the cunning of despots. Baffling as the 
task is, the truth must be allowed to conquer her own 
domain, and God be suffered to speak in the world of 
His own creation. 
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Kevin Barry’s Secret 


Patrick J. CARROLL, C.S.C. 


he was hanged by the British Military at the age 

of eighteen for his part in an attempted ambush of 
British soldiers in the city of Dublin in 1920. You will 
remember, too, that he was a medical student, a venture- 
some patriot, a boy of Catholic Faith and practice, full 
of joy of laughter, in love with life—and not serpent- 
wise. Along the years since then, certain ghoulish people 
have been robbing him of what is more precious than those 
treasures buried with the dead—the virtues of his life. 
Whispering Pharisees have propagated by innuendoes 
and suppressions the libelous rumor that young Barry was 
a wild lad, always more or less out of bounds, who was 
spared an unruly future by the mercy of an early hanging. 

Eighteen, as indicated, is not the time when “ gray 
hairs are on the head of Judah.” And when young Barry, 
with a group of lads his own age, set out one day to am- 
bush a lorry of British Tommies, who were on the prosaic 
business of getting bread from a Dublin bakery, we are 
not impressed by the vastness or the wisdom of the 
exploit. Their plans went awry due to accidents which 
need not detain us. Kevin Barry’s comrades saw in good 
time the failure of the ambush and escaped. Kevin him- 
self was perhaps too intent upon the business of the mo- 
ment to notice the flight of his comrades. When his posi- 
tion came to him finally, the best refuge he could find was 
under the lorry of the British soldiers. It is said he might 
have escaped even then only that some woman, not know- 
ing what she did, we hope, called the attention of the 
soldiers to the hiding boy. And so Kevin Barry was led 
away, September 20, 1920, under escort to the North 
Dublin Union, then occupied by the military. 

This signed affidavit of October 28, 1920, by Kevin 
Barry himself at Mountjoy Prison shortly before he was 
hanged will serve, without any running comment, to in- 
dicate the treatment which the captured boy received from 
his British keepers: 

I, Kevin Barry, 58 South Circular Road in the County of the 
City of Dublin, medical student, aged eighteen years and upwards, 
solemnly and sincerely declare as follows: 

1, On the 20th day of September, 1920, I was arrested in Upper 
Church Street in the city of Dublin by a Sergeant of the 2nd 
Duke of Wellington’s Regiment and was brought under escort to 
the North Dublin Union, now occupied by the Military. I was 
brought into the guardroom and searched. I was then removed to 
the defaulter’s room by an escort with a Sergeant-Major. The 
latter and the escort belonged to the Ist Lancashire Fusiliers. I 
was then handcuffed. 

2. About a quarter of an hour after I was placed in the de- 
faulter’s room, two commissioned officers came in. They both 
belonged to the lst Lancashire Fusiliers. They were accompanied 
by three sergeants of the same unit. A military policeman, who 
had been in the room since I entered it, remained. One of the 
officers asked my name which I gave. He then asked for the 
names of my companions in the raid or attack. I refused to give 
them. He tried to persuade me to give the names and I persisted 
in refusing. He then sent a sergeant out of the room for a bay- 
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onet. When it was brought in the sergeant was ordered by the 
same officer to point the bayonet at my stomach. The same ques- 
tion as to the names and addresses of my companions was repeated 
with the same result. The sergeant was then ordered to turn my 
face to the wall and point the bayonet at my back. I was so 
turned. The sergeant then said he would run the bayonet into me 
if I did not tell. The bayonet was then removed and I was 
turned round again. 

3. The same officer then said to me that if I persisted in my atti- 
tude he would turn me out to the men in the Barrack Square, 
and that he supposed I knew what that meant with the men in 
their present temper. I said nothing. He ordered the sergeant 
to put my face down on the floor and twist my arm. I was pushed 
down on the floor after my handcuffs were removed by the ser- 
geant who went for the bayonet. When I lay on the floor one of 
the sergeants knelt on the small of my back, the other two placed 
one foot each on my back and left shoulder, and the man who 
knelt on me twisted my right arm, holding it by the wrist with 
one hand while he held my hair with the other to pull back my 
head. The arm was twisted from the elbow joint. This continued 
to the best of my judgment for five minutes. It was very painful. 
The first officer was standing near my feet and the officer who 
accompanied him was still present. 

4. During the twisting of my arm the first officer continued to 
question me as to the names and addresses of my companions and 
also asked me for the name of my company commander or any 
other officer I knew. 

5. As I still persisted in refusing to answer these questions, I 
was let up and I was again handcuffed. A civilian came in and 
repeated the questions with the same result. He informed me that 
if I gave all the information I knew I would get off. I was then 
left in the company of the military policemen; the two officers, the 
three sergeants, and the civilian leaving together. 

6. I could certainly identify the officer who directed the proceed- 
ings and put the questions. I am not sure of the others except 
the sergeant with the bayonet. My arm was medically treated by 
an officer of the Royal Army Medical Corps attached to the North 
Dublin Union the following morning, and by the prison hospital 
orderly afterwards for four or five days. 

7. I was visited by the Court-martial officer last night and he 
read for me the confirmation of sentence of death by hanging to 
be executed on Monday next and I make this solemn declaration, 
conscientiously believing same to be true, and by virtue of the 
Statutory Declaration Act, 1835. 


Kevin Barry’s name is signed to this affidavit, also that 
of the justice who witnessed to it. 

I have been told, too, on authority which I have no 
valid reason to question, that shortly before he was 
hanged, young Barry was led into the execution room. 
The beam to which the rope would be attached that was 
to strangle him was pointed at. It was not a pleasant thing 
to look upon for a lad of eighteen who loved life. It 
would be no reflection on anyone’s courage to experience 
a sense of shrinking, seeing that beam. Kevin Barry 
could have pardon, a free continuance of his medical 
studies in London, and a secure future if he would give 
the names and the addresses of his comrades. He kept 
silent for a little space; then looked up at the cross-beam 
and said, half humorously, and half tragically, too: “ Ah, 
I’m light; that beam will hold me.” It did. 
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It is not a wild excursion of imagination to envisage 
Kevin Barry—his name changed, perhaps—a successful 
physician in some English town this present year of 1933. 
He would be shortly over thirty years of age. He would 
be socially sought, for he was joyous and of ready speech. 
He might be married to some English girl who would be 
proud of his good looks. Perhaps the lads his silence 
saved would be under the earth of Mountjoy Prison yard 
today, where he rests, still keeping his secret. By his 
silence he chose death, and gave them life for their 
portion. 

One who had read of Kevin Barry would want to see 
his family. His mother lives—or did last year—at 9 
Fleet Street, Dublin, with her daughter Elgin. Mrs. 
Barry is a quiet, retiring Irish mother who does not like 
to talk of her supreme cross. She may be sixty years or 
less, hardly more. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ it would be too hard for me to talk 
about Kevin. Kathleen will have to do that for you.” 
You are almost sorry you asked her. Kathleen, the elder 
daughter, is now Mrs. Moloney. 

You visit Mrs. Moloney that evening. Mrs. Barry has 
gone over earlier and is there with her daughter when you 
arrive. ‘“‘ My husband,” Mrs. Moloney explains, “is at 
the Men’s Devotions this evening; otherwise he would 
be here too.” Mrs. Moloney has four children— 
young and very healthy—whom she asks you to bless 
in a way which is very Irish. They are in bed, and one 
is awake. 


That young mother is not so tall as her sister Elgin; 
and because she has a young family to look to is generally 


found at home. She is white-faced, shows a slightly up- 
turned chin, and the bare suggestion of a tilted nose. She 
speaks in a liquid Dublin accent about her brother, his 
youth, his studies, his companions, his ways about the 
house. Her mother, sitting next to her, appears relieved 
that she is saved the anguish of the narrative. Almost 
you are sorry to have asked this retreating Catholic family 
to open the doors of memory and bring out those records 
which so stir them. 

“And that last night—’’ Mrs. Moloney breaks down 
here. Her mother is crying with her. Sobbing, not 
weeping, they are. 

“You need not go on, Mrs. Moloney, I quite under- 
stand.” 

She will finish. She takes in a new breath, and restarts. 

“ And that last night—when we went to say good-bye 
—kKevin was the bravest. He kissed us. He straight- 
ened up and said, ‘Don’t cry. Let us be brave.’” 

And brave they were. 

Should Mrs. Moloney happen upon this writing, per- 
haps she will not testify to this language as her exact 
words. Memory is sometimes a poor servant; but, in this 
instance, memory has surely returned with the thought, 
though not, possibly, with the thought’s vesture. 

“And Kevin was a good Catholic boy?” 

Perhaps the question verged on impertinence; but there 
are a million Catholic readers in America who would want 
to have just that question answered. The query had the 
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effect of bringing Mrs. Moloney and her mother out of the 
sadder chamber of the past. 

“ Aye, yes, of course,” Mrs. Moloney answers readily, 
almost cheerfully. ‘“ Went to his duties, to Mass, said his 
prayers, was obedient and good about the house, and all 
that. But, of course, he was not studying for the Church.” 

Tabulate him, then, as a good-living, practical, church- 
going Catholic boy. This letter from the prison chaplain 
who attended him before and during his execution is an 
unvarnished affirmation of all this. 

My dear Mrs. Barry, 

Poor Kevin, your dear boy, is gone. Deep as is my own grief, 
I know it is as nothing to that which must fill your heart, and I 
pray that God, Who alone can do it, will comfort and console you. 

I was with Kevin to the end. At seven o'clock, Father N. and 
I went into his cell. I said Mass first and gave Kevin the Holy 
Viaticum. Father N. then said Mass and I knelt beside the poor 
boy, while he made his Thanksgiving. At the end of this Mass, 
I put him in a chair to rest, as he had been kneeling nearly an 
hour. I stood by him and whispered prayers into his ear, which 
he repeated with the greatest docility and fortitude. He made 
Acts of Faith, Hope, Contrition, Charity, Resignation, Forgive- 
ness, and also said prayers to the Sacred Heart, Holy Mary, St. 
Joseph, Angel Guardian, St. Patrick, St. Oliver Plunkett, with 
the greatest fervour. 

He went between Father N. and myself to the scaffold with the 
most perfect bravery, without the slightest faltering, repeating his 
little ejaculations and the Sacred Name till the very last instant of 
his life. 

His courage all the time was superhuman and rested, I am sure, 
on his simple goodness and innocence of conscience. He went to 
die as a priest to offer a sacrifice—in all humility and submission 
to the Divine Will, with a full confidence that he was going into 
Paradise, and a hope that his death might perhaps do something 
to heal the wounds of his country. Kevin's thoughts, however, 
were on the things of Eternity. 

You are the mother, my dear Mrs. Barry, of one of the bravest 
and best boys I have ever known; his death was one of the most 
holy, and your dear boy is waiting for you now, beyond the reach 
of sorrow or trial. This, I hope, will be a consolation to you; 
and I hope that God wiil strengthen you and poor Kevin's brother 
and sisters. You have my deepest sympathy and prayers. 


“You are the mother, my dear Mrs. Barry, of one of 
the bravest and best boys I have ever known.” Coming 
from a priest who knew young Barry in a sacred intimacy 
that admits of no revelations, this tribute needs no addi- 
tion. 

Shortly after this visit to his mother and sisters, | went 
to Mountjoy Prison where Kevin Barry was imprisoned 
for months, and where he was hanged; to the grave in 
which he lies buried close inside that high wall which 
surrounds the prison yard. His grave lies in the prison 
yard not far from the high prison wall. It is a low mound 
of earth, some flowers thereon; and a brown metal cruci- 
fix lies just above where his heart is; unless that brave 
heart is burned away by quicklime. 

I left, carrying with me this latest evidence of the truth 
of what an American Archbishop said in a sermon at the 
Eucharistic Congress: “ England has her regrets.” Kevin 
Barry, college lad of eighteen, joyous and dutiful, awak- 
ened by the new call to freedom, went off into his adven- 
ture. He was captured and jailed. He was physically 
punished to break his silence. He was offered the “ king- 
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doms,” but his silence remained unbroken. Freedom, 
peace, security were his for the exchange of some names 
and some street addresses. 

“Tf you do not choose to give, see that cross-beam 
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above you. A looped rope will be attached to it tomorrow 


morning. You understand.” 
“ Ah, I’m light. That beam will hold me.” 
England should have her regrets. 


Is There Inflation? 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


foreground, and it is now acute. It grew in propor- 

tion with fear and uncertainty ever since the im- 
pression spread that prosperity was not just around the 
corner. And it lost in significance when renewed hope 
(and temporarily restored profits) saw a brighter mor- 
row. These ups and downs of the people’s attitude 
toward inflation alone should convince many “ doubting 
Thomases”’ that inflation is a matter much more of 
psychology than it is of money or buying power or 
economics in general. 

Remember, for instance, the dark days of December 
down to March last when inflation of the currency seemed 
the only way out? And then again, when in July and 
August Wall Street once more sang its siren song, when 
three-quarters of a million regained employment every 
month, when profits rose 100 and more per cent over 
the corresponding period a year ago—in short, when in- 
flation quite definitely seemed to be a thing of the past? 
Inilation, apparently, is a product of the state of the hu- 
man mind, not the outcome of an economic constellation. 

This, I believe, is the point which most inflation advo- 
cates ignore. They do not stop to bother with the under- 
lying human demand. They simply take it for granted 
and proceed to draw the economic conclusions. In do- 
ing so, they are decidedly unfair. They want to help 
the suffering farmer; and, if the money has to be printed, 
at a disastrous cost to the nation as a whole. But did you 
ever hear them complain at a time when, years ago, the 
farmer was very well off, also to the disadvantage of the 
rest of the nation because food prices were high? They 
would be wiser if they recognized that to remove or remedy 
the farmer’s ills means to remove the demand for cur- 
rency inflation; instead of blindly urging an experiment 
which, we know, contains the germ of utter failure. 

The Administration attempted to meet the problem in 
a more sensible way. It recognized the causes which were 
producing and pressing inflation demand. It proceeded 
to aid constructively. Various government agencies ad- 
vanced to the farmer over two billions of dollars as 


| NOR over a year the inflation topic has been in the 


follows: 

Fed. Intermediate Credit Banks.................... $968,869,006 
OE a ee ee eee ree 485,370,600 
Regional Agric. Credit Corp...........-.cscccccess 198,277,259 


182,348,051 
176,005,355 
5,994,023 
1,946,094 


Crop production and seed loans.............seeeeee. 
PS, Co. cipaetick ek ccudeineaeeeeeue 
Ce eet SUNMIOIND, oi. in cd si aicacdacaewsaneenes 
Miscellaneous 





2,018,810,388 
Aside from helping the farmer directly, the Administra- 


tion went out of its way to restore the price level by re- 
stricting acreage. While this production restriction should 
be in the farmer’s own interest (for it is the only way to 
higher prices), the Government even put a premium on 
it through a bonus from processing taxes which are 
estimated to cost the consumer approximately a billion 
dollars, as follows: 





Wheat processing tax expected to yield.............. $136,000,000 
Cotton processing tax expected to yield............. 150,000,000 
Hogs processing tax expected to yield.............. 348,000,000 
Corn processing tax expected to yield............... 60,000,000 
Dairying processing tax expected to yield........... 30,000,000 
Tobacco processing tax expected to yield............ 20,000,000 
Miscellaneous taxes expected to yield............... 256,000,000 

$1,000,000,000 


These are two important relief measures for the Ameri- 
can farmer, aside from various other steps for mortgage 
relief, unemployment, reforestation, public utilities, and 
so on. There are also billions of dollars spent for 
emergency relief in many other fields. The total cost of 


the New Deal adds tp like this: 
Reconstruction Finance Corp...................-. $3,400,000,000 


I ee ee ed aan 2,750,000,000 
Parm Credit Administration............-.....008 2,485,000,000 
Home Owners Loan Corp................ .... 2,200,000,000 
Fed. Deposit Insurance Corp..................000- 2,000,000,000 


Agricultural Adjustment Admin.................. 1,100,000,000 





Fed. Emergency Relief Admin.................... 500,000,000 
Cores Wotks Fad ... cc ccccccscccceccssscsesssss.s | SORRRRD 
Emergency Conservation Works.................. 250,000,000 
Tennessee Valley Authority ...................... 50,000,000 

$15,135,000,000 


These expenditures were duly authorized. by Congress. 
But they are not duly backed by income. While internal 
revenue in the first four months of the fiscal year in- 
creased by nearly $330,000,000, this substantial rise looks 
rather insignificant when compared with the above figure 
of over $15,000,000,000. The increased indebtedness of 
the Government shows how the emergency expenditures 
are financed. At the end of September the public debt 
stood at over $23,000,000,000, and it is safe to say that 
by the end of the year it will very likely be nearer to 
$25,000,000,000. 

There is, in my opinion, nothing alarming about the 
fact that the Government’s deficit is rising. These are 
emergency times, and it is better that the Government 
burden itself with some more debts than that millions 
go hungry, homeless, and jobless. As long as the Gov- 
ernment has to take the place of business, and has to 
provide people with jobs and wages, there is no middle 
way. 
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However, there is a technicality involved which de- 
cidedly points to inflation, namely the fact that there is 
money spent which is not earned, or backed, or guaranteed. 
If there is one sure technical sign of currency inflation, 
it is the spending of money which (if one may put it this 
way) has not its due counterpart somewhere in the 
economic system. Every inflation to my knowledge started 
that way by using money which, in reality, was no money. 
In Germany, for instance, the Government had used up its 
credit resources pretty much during the War. When it 
was later on confronted with the necessity of added ex- 
penditures during the post-Armistice years, it created its 
own credit, or state it frankly, it printed money. France 
did the same thing, and so did Italy and the Balkans and 
Poland and Austria. 

To assume, however, that the same will happen with 
the experiment of the Administration in Washington is 
to stretch a point too far. After all, the “ government 
money ” that was put out in Europe five and ten years 
ago was used for no particularly productive purpose 
whereas Washington is driving at a definite return, for 
instance, in higher prices of agricultural products, in bet- 
ter wages, shorter hours, general employment, industrial 
revival, unification in transportation systems, and the 
like. If the aforementioned fifteen-billion-dollar invest- 
ment of the Government brings in any such return, it will 
have been spent well and wisely. If not, the Govern- 
ment is out of so much cash (and perhaps credit). But 
large-scale currency inflation, if it comes at all, will not 
come from Washington, quite in contrast with Europe 
where it originated in Berlin and Budapest, Warsaw, 
Vienna and Paris. In the United States, it would come 
from the people, through Congress. 

Meanwhile, we may rest assured that inflation of the 
currency is here already, to a moderate extent; simply 
because the Administration is spending money which has 
not been “ produced ” but has been “ created.” It is not 
the standard sort of “ give-and-take money,” but it is 
“money by decree.” We have it to the extent of about 
$15,000,000,000. This is, no doubt, technical inflation. 
But is it real inflation? Not any that can be noticed with 
the naked eye. 

Before, we were speaking of monetary inflation; now 
let us turn to inflation as such. If the technical side of it 
consists in “ spending without income,” the human side 
of it invariably consists in the flight from the currency 
and the rush for goods. There has as yet been no infla- 
tion anywhere in the world which did not have for its 
background the proper inflation psychology. While we 
have in the United States technical inflation to a limited 
extent, we have neither flight from the currency, nor rush 
for goods. True enough, the extent of American capital 
flight to all countries is in the neighborhood of $1,000,- 
000,000. But what does this mean to a creditor country 
which has over ten times as much outstanding in foreign 
countries? On the other hand, the rush for goods is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Sales of the first twenty store 
chains reporting for October show a gain of 4.8 per cent 
over a year ago, a small increase, indeed. Furthermore, 
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department store sales for the first ten months of 1933 
were even seven per cent below a year ago. The rush for 
goods is still waiting for its start. When it will come, 
who can say? 

There is no inflation psychology on the part of the 
American public; there is no fear of the dollar; there is 
neither suspicion nor distrust in spite of all the words 
that are spoken, and the theories that are written. For 
there is no flight from the dollar and into the department 
stores and grocery chains. It may come tomorrow, but 
—let this be noted—the assuring fact is that it has not 
shown up today. 

If there is no inflation psychology, there is no infla- 
tion. Real currency inflation cannot be created by purely 
technical means, not even by the printing of paper money. 
The printing, in fact, follows only the rush for goods, 
but does not precede it. We may print billions of paper 
money ; if people refuse to drop the dollar and exchange 
it for goods, if people believe in their currency, if people 
refuse to be stampeded into fear and alarm—there will 
be no inflation, and the billions of printed money will 
simply not be used. 

It seems clear, then, that those are on the wrong path 
who try to construct inflation out of purely technical and 
monetary measures. It was said in the beginning that it 
is the human side which counts, the element of fear, sus- 
picion, the attitude of sauve qui peut. Perhaps there was 
ample reason why fear of the dollar should have gained 
the upper hand. Not only that the Administration spent 
money “ by decree,” but the way in which it tried, and 
still tries, to force the value of the dollar down on the 
foreign exchanges, should have been adequate to make 
people suspicious of the dollar. The gold-buying policy 
not only contains admittedly a good portion of uncer- 
tainty but has so far shown hardly any effect upon com- 
modity prices which it was intended to influence first of 
all. Besides, the distrust abroad in the dollar as well as 
in the monetary policy of President Roosevelt which is 
reflected in a constant reduction of the gold value of the 
dollar, based on the quotations for the French franc, seems 
to have little effect on the American people’s attitude 
toward their own currency. Nor does there appear any 
apprehension about the decline in the value of Government 
securities of which banks and other institutions own more 
than $23,000,000,000, which in other countries might 
seriously endanger Government credit. 

To judge from past experience, the faith in the dollar 
has obviously not only become a tradition but an institu- 
tion. People do make a difference between dollar depre- 
ciation at home and abroad and do not seem unduly wor-. 
ried about what London and Paris and Berlin think about 
it. The capital flight, as far as this can be guessed, is 
largely restricted to important financial interests but is 
not supported by the people. One might sum up the pres- 
ent state of things by saying that the forces that move in- 
flation lie not in Washington. They rest with the people: 
it is their confidence and faith, or distrust and alarm 
respectively, which, in the long run, will make (or break ) 
inflation. 
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The Lady of Lujan 


E. FRANCIS 


UENOS AIRES is a busy place, winter and sum- 
B mer. But it is never what a North American would 
have any reason to call an over-crowded place. 
True, the quaintly narrow streets are always in use, even 
until the early hours of the morning, but unless the visitor 
gleans his impressions of the great southern metropolis 
only from a perambulation about the area, say, of Calle 
Florida, the ultra-shopping artery, in the mid-afternoon 
hours, or from a saunter along Avenida de Mayo, the 
wide spine of the city, at tea time, he has few grounds 
for the use of the New York locution jammed. 

But in October, 1934, quadrangled Buenos Aires will 
be a vicarious New York, for then will be witnessed the 
influx of pilgrims from all parts of the world, arriving 
to attend the International Eucharistic Congress. That 
stream of visitors will have a certain air about it, an air 
pregnant with purpose, with the sense of an unseen force 
guiding a motley mass of humanity toward a common goal. 
Such has been the outstanding characteristic of all the 
other throngs that have joined in the biennial demon- 
strations of love and loyalty for Christ the King. 

Buenos Aires can lay claim to being the epitome of 
Argentine excellence. But it cannot boast of the distinc- 
tion of being the nation’s most densely inhabited place, 
in spite of population statistics. For there is a little city, 
some forty-five miles distant from the metropolis on the 
wide-mouthed La Plata, which outdoes its big urban sister 
in that respect. 

Now it must be noted that the throngs in Lujan show 
forth the identical notable mark of Eucharistic Congress 
crowds—visibly undirected order, serenity, and peace. 
So, you see, so far as concourses of human beings are 
concerned, little Lujan leads all the rest, and will be little 
impressed by or bothered about the concentration of 
visitors from many lands who will overflow the city of 
Buenos Aires and surge into the inland town. 

Of course, most of the Congress pilgrims will go to 
Lujan. They will go for the same reason that the dusky- 
skinned Argentines, Uruguayans, Paraguayans, and 
Bolivians congregate in the town throughout the year. 
And that reason will be to pay a call on a Lady in Lujan, 
a Lady who has been receiving the homage of devoted 
and affectionate visitors, for, well, three centuries. The 
Congress in “ B.A.” will swell the flood of callers by the 
thousands, because the foreign pilgrims will not dream 
of publicly adoring the Divine Son without paying their 
respects to His Mother. The Son certainly would be 
grieved and, you can be sure, the Argentinos would be 
very puzzled if anyone should fail to make and keep an 
engagement with the Patroness of the great Congress. 

Some, perhaps many of you pilgrims, will ask why 
the Lady’s callers are legion and why she receives her 
visitors in Lujan, little dun Lujan, which for size is cer- 
tainly dwarfed by Buenos Aires, and for attractiveness is 
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far exceeded by Rosario, Cordoba, or Tucuman. The 
answer to such a query can be made by way of a quaint 
little story which will not take long to tell and which, 
because of its charm and appeal and simplicity, defies the 
criticisms of the absolute and the sneers of the cynics. 
Even though you prescind from the question of credulity, 
upon absorbing the legend of Lujan you will still find 
that it will enhance your visit to the town and its famous 
basilica. 

The various accounts of the “ arrival ” of Our Lady of 
Lujan differ a bit in their introduction. One tradition 
relates that a Portuguese settler in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was desirous of building an oratory for the Blessed 
Virgin on his farm far in the north of what is now Ar- 
gentina. Another version claims that a group of Spanish 
missionary friars bound for Peru were carrying an image 
of the Blessed Mother from Buenos Aires into the wild- 
erness. For many reasons I like the first-mentioned be- 
ginning, not the least of which is the fact that Harry 
Franck, the vagabonding, omniscient papist hater, selects 
the second version, a circumstance sufficient to make me 
suspect that such an approach to our little tale is hardly 
acceptable to Argentines. 

The Portuguese settler sought a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin for his proposed oratory and ordered such a pic- 
ture to be brought from Brazil. Upon its arrival in 
Buenos Aires it was carefully and affectionately packed 
and placed on a wagon for transportation into the north- 
ern interior. En route the wagon and its escort halted 
at the farm of one Don Rosendo de Oramos. There the 
holy picture’s bearers rested for the night, enjoying the 
lush serenity of the forest and breathing deeply the soft 
breezes that floated to them from a nearby river. 

Thus it was difficult for them to leave in the morning, 
but they were fully aware of their responsibility for the 
safe arrival of their precious burden and so prepared to 
depart on the day’s march through the forest. The horses 
were led to their places beside the wagon shaft and traces 
were fastened. The driver raised his whip and urged his 
animals to begin their labors. They lunged forward with 
a deafening clangor of chains against the stout shaft and 
whiffletrees, their broad backs rippling in a strangely 
muscle-breaking effort to draw the wagon and its cargo. 
For the vehicle would not budge! The driver goaded his 
horses more fiercely, but was careful to smother the cus- 
tomary oath that sprang to his lips, because even in his 
chagrin he recalled that behind him in a long wooden box 
lay a picture of her to whom so often he referred in his 
prayers as Queen of Purity. 

Still the mighty strength of the horses was vain. It 
seemed as if the great wheels had been fettered to the 
earth as securely as Prometheus on the mountain top. 
The men then sprang to the assistance of the animals and 
grasping wheel spokes they attempted to roll the wagon 
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with their own hands. But the carreta resisted even this 
added energy and the escort rested a moment mopping 
their brows and shaking their heads. This seemed incred- 
ible, this difficulty! Until that morning the wagon had 
creaked freely through the forest, the horses drawing it 
evenly, easily, and tirelessly. All stared at the wooden 
case containing the picture and glanced back at the wheels 
resting on the soft ground. It had seemed to the men as 
they jammed their shoulders against the tall wheels that 
a great weight, a giant’s foot were binding the wagon to 
earth. 

Once more they tried. Again they strained, men and 
animals, laboring side by side, but the wagon remained 
rooted to the spot where they had halted it the night 
before and they looked on helplessly. Then astonishment 
shone in their faces and one of them shouted out. 

“ Milagro! Milagro!” he cried. “ It is a miracle!” 

Then he sank to his knees. His fellows followed suit 
and the lips of all moved in prayer. 

The one who had first cried out again spoke, this time 
in hushed tones. “She has commanded us and we must 
obey,” he said. “ The Virgin wishes to go no further. 
We must respect her desires and let this picture remain 
here in the place she has so clearly chosen. It is a sign 
from Heaven. Therefore, we can do nothing but obey.” 

All nodded their approval and after several moments 
of further silent prayer they arose and found that the 
case enclosing the picture of the Blessed Mother could 
be removed with ease from the wagon, as if its contents, 
so ponderous a moment before, had undergone a physical 
change and become as light as ether. 

Little then did the escort realize that the picture was 
destined to draw to itself thousands of pilgrims and 
match its fame throughout the world with that of Lourdes, 
Loreto, and Guadalupe. Little then did they dream that 
in time the sacred picture would be enshrined in a great 
Gothic basilica designed to be the wonder of modern ec- 
clesiastical edifices in the southern half of the Western 
Hemisphere and the apogee of a town that seems to cling 
to the church as a child to the skirts of a protecting 
mother who will not abandon it to the iniquitous. 

The chapel in which the picture of the Immaculate Con- 
ception was placed on Don Rosendo’s ranch was given into 
the care of a young Negro farm hand, whose fidelity and 
tender love for the Lady kept the inland oratory a retreat 
of infinite beauty and devotion. 

Forty years passed by and during that time the Lady 
of Lujan was venerated quietly only by Don Rosendo, 
his family and menage, his hands and riders, and an in- 
frequent traveler enjoying shelter for a night at the 
hospitable hacienda of the Don. Then the master breathed 
his last, and with his demise the fortunes of the Rosendo 
estate began to dwindle. Soon only the little oratory 
enclosing the holy picture of the Virgin of Lujan remained 
to recall for an occasional curious passerby something 
of Don Rosendo’s former glory and mellow faith. 

But it was not to be for long, this neglect of her who 
had never been known to neglect her children. A year 
later the forty-year-old picture was removed from Don 
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Rosendo’s oratory and enshrined in the house of Dona 
Ana de Mattos near the River Lujan, sometimes called 
Rio de la Pasaje, a day nearer Buenos Aires. The transla- 
tion took place in 1671 in the presence of the Ordinary 
of Buenos Aires and the Governor of the Province. The 
picture was placed in a special room where it remained 
for six years, after which a chapel was built. 

Times were to move rapidly and dramatically after 
that. The chapel of Lujan became the hub of the country- 
side and steadily the circle of the Lady’s callers widened 
until she became the veritable refuge of sinners from 
far and wide. She was more than that, for the tower of 
her chapel frequently served as a retreat for fleeing 
estancieros driven from their homes and their estancias 
by depredating savages and bandits. Truly was she the 
protectress of the neighbors of Dofia Ana, but as the years 
fled by, the sore and oppressed of other parts fled to 
her for peace and consolation and soon the chapel grounds 
formed a keystone, a central pillar about which the Faith- 
ful built so many spiritual hopes as well as physical struc- 
tures. Lujan at first was only a tent city, where pilgrims, 
leaving all to be near the Lady, congregated, feeling that 
their proximity to her within the shadow of the shrine 
was all they needed for shelter. 

From the early part of the eighteenth century, Dojia 
Ana’s estancia loomed clearer and clearer as a town and 
the influx of the urbanites, the porteiios, the city folk from 
the great capital into the little settlement in the wilder- 
ness was prophecy enough for the future stature and 
significance of Lujan. Quickly the tents became cabins 
and houses and that community which was born as a 
nomad camp was transformed into a village and finally a 
notable city; and “that which was a humble cell has 
grown into a beautiful basilica.” The basilica was dedi- 
cated on December 4, 1910, and with its blessing Lujan 
definitely and forever took its place as one of the world’s 
greatest religious centers. 

This is the chronicle of the Lady in Lujan you will 
hear, with perhaps some variations; but it will be told 
always with devotion and love and tenderness. As you 
look upon the great unfinished structure rising head and 
shoulders above Lujan, you will see the unceasing con- 
course of pilgrims from all parts of the southern half 
of the South American continent, in October, 1934, the 
world seemingly in microcosm prostrating itself at the 
feet of the Lady of Lujan. 


IMMACULATA 

Fabric of lilies and new-fallen snow 

He fashioned for His first earth garmenting, 
And breathed upon it warmth of life and love 
That it might fitly clothe the Infant King. 
With broidery of precious stuffs He decked 
This mortal raiment for the Christ to wear; 
With certain skill He wrought exquisitely 
Blue of her blissful eyes, gold of her hair. 


Fairer than fair was she, sweeter than sweet, 
This masterpiece, wee Mary, yet to wake 
Heaven itself to marvel new, and earth 
To everlasting drama for His sake. 
VerRA Marie TRACY. 
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Are All Wage Earners Human? 


Joun WILTBYE 


N a swallow flight to Washington last month, I 
6) was greeted again and again with a hollow laugh 

and a cynical leer. I never did like the town, 
even at its best; it reminds me too poignantly of Jubal 
Earley’s frustrated raid, and the G. A. R., and the tri- 
umph of Thad Stevens and the Republican party. But 
to find at Washington, in addition to these unsettling 
memories, the laugh that is hollow and the leer that is 
cynical, unnerves one of my tottering years and outmoded 
views on State sovereignty. 

Let me say that I went to Washington as a pilgrim to 
the chief shrine of the New Deal. There, said I in my 
simplicity, I shall find the short week, the living wage, the 
collective bargain, and labor organized in every depart- 
ment. For at Washington, said I to myself (the habit 
grows with the years and thinning hair), resides General 
Johnson who, in the hot vehemence of his appeal to get 
together for the good of the country by taking on more 
employes at decent wages, bangs tables and cracks welkins. 
To Washington I will go with stave and cockle shell; 
thither my feet shall bear me, and in the shadow of the 
Pension Building, sacred to the memory of Corporal 
Tanner, my eyes will at last gaze on the New Deal, as it 
remakes the world 

Alas, for my youthful enthusiasm! Perhaps the New 
Deal is working, but what I saw of it was somewhat 
obfuscated by the laughs and leers now chronicled for the 
third time. 

As far as I could gather, dipping here and there on the 
wing, the Government employes are not thoroughly 
pleased with the New Deal. They think that it exempts 
from the general codes which govern employers the larg- 
est employer of all, to-wit, the Federal Government. 
Hence they have two unions, where erstwhile but one 
languished, the sole purpose of both being to bring about 
another New Deal. 

First, there is the old organization, the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes. Until a few years ago, it 
was affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, but 
the tie was broken when, it is alleged, the A. F. L. boiled 
over with patriotism, and refused to back the N. F. F. E. 
in its protest against Federal wage cutting. Since that 
time, it has moved along under its own steam. Last 
month, another organization, composed of employes who 
have been brought to Washington to work under the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, entered the field. It is still some- 
what amorphous, but its members entertain decidedly up- 
to-date opinions. They protest that charity ought to be- 
gin at home; that if the New Deal proposes to treat em- 
ployes as human beings, Government employes should not 
be put outside the pale; that if a nice old-granny Govern- 
ment at Washington is going to serve pie, they should at 
least be permitted to lick the plate. On the whole, I find 


it somewhat difficult to disagree with these opinions, 
which are so old that most of us think they are new. 

The organizer of this new union is not some long-haired 
spouting Communist from Harlem. According to gossip, 
and published report, neither as yet contradicted, its real 
founder is a Government official. He is a distinguished 
economist, chairman of the Labor Advisory Board, and 
perhaps the chief representative of organized labor on all 
official Federal boards. His name is Leo Wolman. 

Let us pause to hope that, despite Dr. Wolman’s 
alleged connection with the movement to organize Federal 
employes, there is no Ethiopian, either blameless or black 
as sin, under the woodpile. But... the first meeting was 
held in the offices of the American Federation of Labor. 
The chief speaker on that occasion was President Green. 
Whether an olive branch was held out to the N. F. F. E. 
on that occasion, or a half-brick hurled, I am unable to 
learn. But President Green has not been collecting olive 
branches of late, and in view of the split some years ago, 
I hardly dare say that he would lay in a special supply for 
that particular meeting. Is this another bar-room fight 
between two unions, or a battle in defense of the worker? 
Let us hope that, in endeavoring to make the New Deal a 
real New Deal, the employes will not lose their case. 

That they think they have a case, cannot be doubted. 
Take one of them back of the Washington Monument at 
midnight, and after inviting his confidence, tilt a listening 
ear in his direction. He will say that he missed that ap- 
pointment with you last night, because just as he was 
leaving, he was ordered to work overtime. He will tell 
you that N. R. A. departments are working employes for 
longer hours than the codes define as fair; that they are 
paying wages lower than the rates fixed by the codes for 
similar work; that in some, wages have been reduced by 
as much as thirty per cent, without even the barest pre- 
tense of consulting the employes affected by the cut; and 
that they are decidedly not encouraging the introduction 
of collective bargaining. 

“It looks to me,” said my friend, as the clouds scudded 
across the moon, “ that in many Federal departments, the 
N. R. A. standards, asked from or enforced upon em- 
ployers in general, are completely disregarded. We need 
some kind of a union to set things straight, but just what 
kind, I don’t know. They tell private employers that the 
law must be obeyed, not only in the letter, but in the 
spirit. But they’d crack down on us mighty quick if we 
told them to learn their own lesson. Wolman is all 
right, but I don’t care particularly for this A. F. L. stuff.” 

Of course, I do not set this forth as the last word. But 
I don’t think we can get at the truth by addressing a letter 
to Washington. It would probably fall into the hand of a 
crusty bureaucrat who would tell you, in bureaucratic lan- 
guage, to mind your own business. Washington is full 
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of petty officials of that kind, so blown-up with their own 
importance that if you were to slap one across the back, 
he’d pop. If I were a Government employe, I’d ask a 
union to dig out the facts for public inspection. 

Certainly, if any and all Federal employes wish to form 
a union, General Johnson can do nothing to stop them. 
It is not the business of the N. R. A. Administration—at 
least, not directly—to go around the country and organize 
workers into unions. I admit that. Still, it is undeniable 
that the right of these Government workers to form free 
and untrammeled unions is protected by the Act. It is also 
undeniable that without organized labor, it is ridiculous 
to think of collective bargaining. That goes for the Gov- 
ernment, quite as well as for the vilest creature who ever 
drove a wage earner to desperation and his wife and chil- 
dren into the streets, by refusing to pay decent wages. 
There is nothing particularly sacrosanct about the Federal 
Government as an employer, for it has long been accus- 
tomed to buy in cheap markets. The depression has re- 
vealed a marvelous change among the people of this coun- 
try in their social and economic opinions, but it has not 
lifted into- notably higher and more humane spheres of 
thought the gold-lace stuffed shirts at Washington who 
hire and fire Federal employes. 

The labor world is not divided into men and women, 
and oddities that work for the Government. Putting the 
matter on the lowest basis, Federal employes are human 
beings. Not one right which belongs to them as human 
beings is lost when their names are entered on a Federal 
payroll. The Government is the largest employer of 
labor in this country. If other employers are to take up the 
National Recovery Act with any useful degree of serious- 
ness, the Government must begin by setting an example of 
scrupulous observance, “in the spirit of the law,” as 
General Johnson is fond of observing, “and not merely 
in the letter.” 

President Roosevelt has repeatedly stated that what he 
asks for the Administration is not praise, but criticism 
and advice. I think that thousands of N. R. A. employes 
would advise, if they dared to speak, that General Johnson 
let up on Henry Ford for a bit, and crack down on his 
own factory. Half an ounce of good example is worth 
more than banging on all the tables that ever came out of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MY HOUSE 
My house holds safe the unforgotten things— 
My mother, sewing in her rocking chair; 
The music of a violin, where flare 
Old candles; and a woman's voice that sings. 
Old laughter follows me, full twenty Springs 
Come crowding through the old white gate. 
Love came—and death. Each creak of stair 
A guest too dear, too well remembered, brings. 


And there 


I walk abroad with restless, fretful mind, 
And stretch my hands to hold the whirling years— 
But when they catch and tear my last desire, 
Homeward I turn, and sanctuary find. 
There is a silence here of long shed tears, 
And quiet ghosts sit warm beside my fire. 
Mivprep DENNIS. 
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English Put Asunder 


Rosert C. Hartnett, S.J. 

HIS might serve as a little examination of conscience 

for English teachers. Why is it that a large per- 
centage of college freshmen cannot read aloud accurately 
and intelligently? I have seen not a few of them who, 
you would think, were trying to read aloud a passage of 
Spanish or German rather than their native tongue, when 
you ask them to read orally a passage of literary English. 
They pause at a word like “ solemnity,” or “ spontaneity,” 
contort their features, smile weakly, and blurt out some 
improvisation of their own. Worse still, they smash all 
the traffic rules to smithereens: they rush past periods 
and into the next sentence without the suggestion of a 
pause, they drive into parenthetical phrases at full speed 
and with the same pitch and inflection that the most im- 
portant idea in the sentence calls for, and if they break 
the monotony of their reading by stressing anything, they 
will probably stress the wrong word. 

What have we done in teaching English to bring about 
this state of things? Have we not put asunder what the 
Lord has joined together by divorcing oral reading from 
our ordinary course of training in English? No doubt 
progressive educators, in launching their drive for silent 
reading, had good reason for what they did. They saw 
that many children were slowing up their reading by vo- 
calizing every word they saw on the printed page. The 
teachers thereupon set out to inculcate the ability to read 
without moving the lips. But we must remember that 
there is reading and reading. Silent reading serves well 
enough the purpose of reading for information, but where 
you are reading for appreciation and enjoyment, where 
you are reading truly literary English, oral reading is 
sometimes the more normal way to read. The higher 
forms of literature are essentially oral, and can be fully 
understood and interpreted only by oral rendition. 

I have in mind poetry, first of all. The rhythm and 
music and rime of poetry ring out only when a human 
voice utters the lines. Pick up any rhythmical poem, 
Masefield’s “ Sea-Fever ” will do, or a poem chockful of 
feeling, like Lincoln’s soliloquy in Benét’s “ John Brown’s 
Body,” or a dramatic poem, such as Browning’s “ My 
Last Duchess,” and visualize what you read, see the im- 
ages, hear the sounds. Can you keep your vocal organs 
from responding to the printed page? Is not oral reading 
the normal outlet for the music and feeling which the 
lifeless black characters only symbolize, and that but 
vaguely? After all, what is the poem in the end but the 
entire experience of the poet himself as he composed: the 
ruminations, the melancholy, the surging spirit of joy, the 
pulse of pity, the warmth of hope? I cannot think that 
Masefield and Benét and Browning were altogether 
tongueless at their desks. No, to speak out, even to sing 
out, is the human response under the impact of strong 
feelings and moving thoughts. 

If this is true of poetry, it is true to a degree of drama, 
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too. Maybe you can enjoy Galsworthy’s “ Justice” to 
the full without uttering a word. But Shakespeare, sure- 
ly, or Sheridan, you cannot. And where you can seem- 
ingly do without oral reading in the interpretation of 
plays, the reason may be that you have the power to im- 
agine the sounds. But if we totally neglect oral inter- 
pretation, if we allow our students from childhood on to 
remain tone-deaf, surely this audile power of the imagina- 
tion has no chance to develop. The same holds doubly 
true of studying orations: a mute reading of Burke or 
Pitt or Grady robs the piece of half its force. Belloc in 
his ‘“‘ Wolsey ” makes the acute remark that if we could 
know the sound of that man’s voice, we would have the 
answer to the mysterious power he had over men in con- 
versation. If our imagination is to supply the sounds, 
then our audile imaginations must be strengthened by 
actual, discriminating practice of inflection, pitch, energy, 
and quality in the human voice. And that practice is, I 
fear, woefully neglected in the schools today—I mean in 
conjunction with the daily study of English, straight 
through primary and secondary schooling. 

English teachers have all along insisted that English 
courses must endow students with two abilities, the ability 
to read intelligently, and the ability to write satisfac- 
torily. By reading they mean silent reading. Oral Eng- 
lish, generally under the heading of Speech, has been 
divorced from the study of literary English. It is true 
that educators are making serious efforts, even frantic 
efforts, to improve the degraded speech habits of all our 
students by courses in Speech itself. To my mind their 
way is unnatural, and will never succeed unless every 
teacher of English is enlisted in the cause. The task is 
too big to be accomplished by special courses in speech 
improvement, often coming too late in the student’s ca- 
reer. The University of Chicago conducted an interesting 
experiment to find out exactly what the speech needs of 
their incoming freshmen were. After two years (1929 
and 1930) the director of the experiment spoke of the 
“appallingly inaccurate and unexpressive reading of even 
the best students.” 

The question is, will brief courses in speech work fill in 
the gaps left by the unnatural divorce of oral and silent 
reading in our teaching of English? Turn to the biog- 
raphy of the late Walter Hines Page, “ The Training of 
an American.” There we can see what the natural, full- 
blossomed growth of speech habits amounts to, and how 
it is brought about. As a child he used to listen to the 
sonorous tones of one of his uncles reading the Bible 
aloud of an evening. As he grew older, one of his great- 
est joys was to listen to another uncle read aloud from 
Burns or Shakespeare (a whole play at a sitting!). At 
college he himself loved to recite his favorite poets, and 
he entranced his professor of Greek by his rhythmic, in- 
telligent, accurate reading of a chorus from Sophocles. 
That same professor used to say that no one could go to 
heaven who did not use good English! Such was the 
stress laid upon oral reading in the days gone by. Per- 
haps it was one-sided. But so are we, and we are erring 
on what is by far the worse side. 
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The divorce between oral and silent reading in the 
study of English is man-made. No amount of patchwork 
done in additional speech courses will answer the needs of 
people who use oral English ten times as much as they 
use English composition. The ability to read includes the 
ability to read aloud, and that ability, together with facility 
in writing, it is the business of the English teacher to 
produce. 

Apart from the adequate interpretation of literature 
there is another imperative reason for insisting on correct 
utterance in English classes. The habitual oral diction of 
almost every single student can stand improvement. Many 
of them are liable to emit barbaric sounds on occasion 
simply because they have never had their attention called 
to their vulgar mistakes in pronunciation and enunciation. 
Sometimes words they use in the public-speaking class are 
beyond recognition. And if we expect variety of diction 
from our college men in their conversation and public 
speaking, we must make sure that they know how to pro- 
nounce correctly the words they have met in their reading. 

Oral reading is the natural way of experiencing the 
soul of great literature, and is the only satisfactory way 
of attaining correctness in the spoken word. It seems to 
me that we ought to reinstate it in its proper place in the 
study of English by annulling the unnatural divorce be- 
tween oral and literary English, and making accurate and 
expressive and discriminating oral reading part of our or- 
dinary daily work in our English classes in primary and 
secondary schools, and even in colleges. 
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F politics makes strange bedfellows, so does persecu- 

tion. With German Catholics taking the occasion of 
the four-hundredth anniversary of Luther to declare their 
readiness to stand by the orthodox German Protestants in 
their fight against the paganizing program which the ultra- 
Nazis are trying to impose upon the Lutheran Church, 
we find the British Protestants joining forces with the 
British Catholics in the defense of Europe against world- 
wide anti-religious propaganda. 

Imagine the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge publishing an opus by a Jesuit! Yet this is 
what the S. P. C. K. has done, in the form of a shilling 
booklet (London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2), by 
printing a translation of the two articles on “ Militant 
Atheism” which were written for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes by Bishop Michel d’Herbigny, President of the 
Pontifical Commission for Russia. The Bishop notes 
how Mohammedans and Israelites and the Protestants of 
the Scandinavian and Baltic nations have joined with the 
Catholics in their condemnation of the Soviet anti-reli- 
gious program, and adds: 

Christians of every denomination in England and the United 
States—in particular the Episcopalians—have clearly expressed, 
along with their reprobation of the anti-religious attitude of the 
Bolsheviks, their desire to offer before God, in like manner with 
their Roman (sic) Catholic brethren, a more fervent prayer, giving 
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voice to their adoration of Him, their desire to expiate, their 
brotherly charity towards the perstcuted in the U. S. S. R. Who 
knows whether Divine Providence has not the intention of pre- 
paring, in face of the wicked impiety throughout the world against 
God, a mutual understanding and heartfelt charity on the part of 
all those who seek to serve God in spirit and in truth? Will not 
the S. P. C. K., by diffusing this protest against the tactics of 
hatred, contribute to the real promotion of the unity so longed for 
by our Saviour, “that all may be one”? 

Hence the indignation expressed in Moscow at the cele- 
bration of the inauguration of the Holy Year by Prot- 
estants and Israelites, along with the Catholics. 





ISHOP D’HERBIGNY warns that “this plan for 

the ‘liquidation of religion,’ scientifically studied at 
Moscow, is constantly being brought up to date. It is 
not limited to vague aspirations; it gives with preciseness 
for each country the most effective methods.” It is prop- 
aganda in the original sense, though in a contrary direc- 
tion: “the propagation of anti-faith, taking into account 
the concrete condition in each country and in each na- 
tionality.” 

Particularly interesting for American readers is the 
method followed in South America by the Revolutionary 
party, whose present head is Haya de la Torre. “ Their 
common thesis is that the whole of South America should 
insist upon a complete transformation, repudiate every- 
thing derived from Europe—civilization and religion— 
and come back to the native tradition, to what they call 
the communism of the Incas, and to their civilization in- 
dependent of Christianity.”” Gonzalez Prada proclaimed 
that the new Peru, the complete Peru, is formed by the 
native race. The late Carlos Mariategui, first follower of 
Moscow in Peru, who was turning to religion before his 
untimely death at the age of thirty in 1930, publicized the 
ancient civilization of the Incas, who were supposed to 
have ruled over a utopia where every inequality in wealth 
was suppressed. Open followers of Moscow are looked 
at askance in Peru. Hence the formation of the Popular 
Revolutionary American Alliance, or A. P. R. A., which 
was first formed in December, 1924, and successfully 
propagates in various countries the Moscow anti-religious 
program. 

The nativistic theory just mentioned has a powerful 
appeal to a variety of minds. The pages of Waldo Frank 
glow with enthusiasm for a Peru liberated from the op- 
pressive influence of the European invader; for the fas- 
cination of pre-European and pre-Christian society. It 
appeals, as D’Herbigny notes, to the archeologist. In this 
country it appeals to the liberal and humanitarian spirit, 
which is naturally drawn to sympathize with the under- 
dog and easily aroused to indignation at the story of the 
treatment of the natives by the Conquistadores, who were 
unable to rationalize their passion for gold as the Anglo- 
Saxons sanctified their policy of extermination. 

Papers seized by the Peruvian Minister of the Interior 
proved the Marxist character of the A. P. R. A.; while 
the organization of other Communist groups was in ac- 
cordance with the Moscow principle of ensuring efficiency 
by friendly rivalry. THE PILcRim™. 
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Literature 


The Catholic Theme 


Francis X. CONNOLLY 


HENEVER the literary doctors are called in to 

examine the frail body of American Catholic fic- 
tion, we may expect an accurate diagnosis. The trouble 
is usually sentimentalism, the common cold of Catholic 
literature, or preachiness, or the inequivalence between 
intention and capacity, and more often than not, the critic 
can trace the misery to its root. Thus far, however, he 
has prescribed no cure beyond the general advice of the 
textbook. The peculiar disease of the Catholic writer, his 
timidity, his reluctance to treat sin, his fear of scandal, 
still shrivel the imagination and paralyze action in its 
beginning. 

It is, I think, legitimate to assume that we have today 
a number of Catholics who are potentially good, if not 
great, novelists. Some of them have already achieved 
partial success; others have shown the gleam of narra- 
tive genius in fugitive stories, hidden between the philo- 
sophical essays of our better magazines. But by far the 
greater part of Catholic fiction comes from England and 
the continent, from men who participate in the tradition 
of their national literatures as well as in a corporate 
Catholic life. In America these participations are less 
vigorous and for some reasons less fructifying. We may 
deplore the fact, but we can neither ignore it nor migrate 
spiritually to Europe. If he is to liberate himself from the 
coma of inactivity, the American Catholic novelist must 
exploit those themes with which he is most familiar. 

A novelist does not always write the way he wishes. He 
writes, as Somerset Maugham says, the best way he can. 
Whether he is to be a modern Dickens or Thackeray is 
determined largely by the literature and the emotions 
which have subtly marked his character. No man can 
really predict his own style; indeed his finished story is 
as frequently surprising to himself as it is to his skeptical 
friend. But the theme of his story, the matters he writes 
about, are and should be the result of conscious choice. 
He must know his characters; he must be familiar, at 
least in a general way, with the actions and the scenes 
he describes. Since he is using a form which is specifically 
concerned with the particular, it is obvious that he must 
be equipped with more than a sense of reality, and if he 
proposes to treat real events, as nine out of ten modern 
authors do, he is forced to write about the things and the 
people he knows best. 

Individual Catholics, of course, have vastly different 
experiences and backgrounds. Like their brother writers, 
they are rich and poor, rural and urban, aristocratic and 
plebeian, so that in a sense their materials are very much 
the same. But if they are consciously and acutely Catho- 
lic, the things and the persons which they know most in- 
timately, the ideas which are most central to their own 
thoughts and actions, must very frequently be Catholic. 
The warning thrill of conscience, the tremulous forbear- 
ance of an old confessor, the roar of a mission sermon, 
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the proud swing of the censer at the first high Mass— 
these and a thousand other things crowd his conscious- 
ness to the exclusion of impressions which dominate other 
men. Emotions and visions, not merely pre-Raphaelite 
fancies or fashionable, beribboned medievalism, are vouch- 
safed to him in abundance. In addition to all the materials 
which are open to other writers, he can draw inspiration 
from a magnificent world of his own. 

When we consider this enormous range of Catholicism, 
its historic and romantic institutions, schools bursting with 
the stories of a million youths, the pervasive mystic union 
which binds the day’s complicated business into meaning- 
ful shape, it is somewhat difficult to understand why there 
is such a dearth of good literature. So rich is the field 
that invention seems unnecessary. An important decision 
in the life of an ordinary Catholic contains sufficient drama 
for a dozen directors. Unfortunately there are almost 
insuperable difficulties inherent in presenting Catholic life 
to the American reader. The author who has planned the 
story of the tortured adolescent, or the comedy of the 
curate’s first mistake, is all too frequently disarmed by a 
second thought. He wonders whether his audience will 
understand exactly what he means. 

If he intended to write about a youth at a Catholic 
college, about his discontents, his temptations, his gradual 
sturdy growth to complete manhood, he fears that his 
slightest unflattering portrait will be misconstrued by the 
cynical worldling or the sensitive Catholic. He recalls 
having read two stories of Catholic life, “ Altar Boy” 
in the American Mercury, and “A Nun’s Diary” in 
Scribner's, and he remembers how embarrassed they 
seemed among alien pages. Perhaps he recollects the 
publication of “ Father Malachy’s Miracle” and shivers 
at the scandalized reaction to Bruce Marshall’s Scottish 
humor. Fearful of giving offense by his realism or his 
comedy and of being labeled radical in the bargain, he 
disconsolately blocks out a very vague, if edifying, fable. 

The Catholic writer does not distill his Catholicism be- 
cause his audience distrusts strong and heady fiction. 
Cynicism has almost made realism impossible. The aver- 
age reader has unconsciously allied the two, and it is now 
scarcely possible to call a clergyman fat without imply- 
ing that he is greedy. Unfortunately, the writer cannot 
avail himself of footnotes or supply a critical appendix 
to counteract all connotations which neo-pagan modern 
literature has strained into the language. The nauseous 
significance of Freudianism has penetrated contemporary 
thought so deeply that normal situations which Chaucer 
and Shakespeare used with impunity cannot even be sug- 
gested. When it is possible for a smugly ignorant person 
like Rebecca West to write a “standard biography ” of 
St. Augustine, it is obviously impossible for an honestly 
realistic person to expect understanding criticism. The 
Catholic writer, therefore, runs the twofold risk of offend- 
ing readers of his own Faith and of being misinterpreted 
by modernists. For the Catholic and decadent alike have 
come to look upon realism not as the presentation of 
homely beauty, but as a spirit of ugliness and destruc- 
tive criticism. 
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This situation has created a task for the teacher and the 
critic. If Catholic literature is to affect the modern mind, 
it must be permitted the use of the modern idiom. We 
may individually feel that the method of realism has dis- 
carded some thrilling adventures and beautiful possibili- 
ties, but the newer generations have cultivated a pref- 
erence for reality in fiction. Readers demand stories with 
the breath of life in them, plots and descriptions of 
familiar outlines. The world has learned too well from 
the great newspapers, the radio, and the motion pictures 
that a romantic isle is more often a plaguey jungle, and 
that uniforms frequently disguise the coward. If we wish 
to gain readers for Catholic books, we must abandon the 
sententious tale and the death-bed tone. Realism exclu- 
sively will not dominate the literature of the future, but 
the realistic strain is permanently woven into the con- 
sciousness of English and American readers. 

To effect a rapprochement between the Catholic realist 
and the modern reader a great deal of education is nec- 
essary. The reading public which will ultimately accept 
or reject the novelist must be shown that the realist is 
not necessarily a cynic or a despiser of tradition. He may 
simply be an honest man who sees not only the essen- 
tially true thing but also the possibility of showing truth 
more artistically by contrast. The tradition of Catholicism 
itself, its philosophy, its drama and pageantry is a realistic 
one. The distrust of the American Catholic in the pic- 
ture which is not black and white, his resentment of un- 
favorable criticism of himself, however well deserved, are 
peculiarly American reactions occasioned by his well- 
founded doubt of the tolerance of authors in general. He 
has been served so much slanderous hash that he sniffs 
suspiciously at all seasoning, and he has learned to trust 
only the straightforward and simple menu of virtue re- 
warded. It is sheer nonsense, however, to insist that a 
Catholic politician or business man should always be wear- 
ing a painted halo, or that because a man goes to church 
on page ten he is forever freed from the imputation of 
hypocrisy. To develop a powerful Catholic literature 
which will impress materialism with the utter reality of 
spiritual forces, with the efficacy of grace in individual 
and social life, with the fierce energy of dogmas, it is 
vitally necessary to represent men and things, not as 
shadows or fictions, but as living facts. 

Courageous and consistent effort must break down this 
false prudence. The pallid fiction which we have dis- 
missed as innocuous is no more truthful in its represen- 
tation of Catholic life than the nonsense of some of the 
nineteenth-century rationalists, and it can only serve to 
alienate the more intelligent reader. It would be unfor- 
tunate, however, if we allowed so inexact a term as realism 
to swallow up another important issue. Today there are 
very few people who do not admit the power of the realis- 
tic story, but there are many who insist that it may be 
inexpedient. Willingness to admire the triumph of truth 
and art is combined with the reluctance of the superior 
mind to permit the widespread ‘revelation of a certain 
kind of truth. A natural and admirable caution compels 
them to anticipate moral effects and to protect the weak 
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from the consequences of their own folly. If a novelist 
has written a book on a Catholic theme in which he at- 
tempts to criticize some of his characters, these men try 
to gauge not merely ‘the reaction of the mature reader 
but the interpretation of the general public as well. They 
want to know whether a book may be harmless to some 
and harmful to others, and whether the latter effect out- 
weighs the former. 

The objection unfortunately is not merely academic. 
Very frequently it is necessary only partially to approve 
books which, like the novels of Undset and Mauriac, re- 
quire more than an ordinary intellectual discipline to 
understand completely. What delights the genuine sophis- 
ticate may easily confuse the mentally fallow, so that 
unless we exercise a very sane liberalism we are liable 
to remain in a perpetual stalemate. The point which we 
must ultimately decide is whether truth in fiction is real- 
ly harmful, whether the literary critic must forever have 
in mind the possible reactions of the adolescent of fifteen. 

Truth exists in a certain frame of time and circum- 
stance, not in facts baldly stated. The honest qualifica- 
tion, the discreet admission can only be dangerous in the 
sense that everything in the world may be accidentally 
dangerous to the illusioned or the purely emotional reader. 
The abstractions of science have been the blame cause of 
cults of immoralism, and ascetic virtues have shocked the 
libertine, not because the thing itself or the symbol is 
evil, but because neither of them has been properly under- 
stood. It is the same false reasoning which causes the 
child to blush at the Bible, the mother to protest the ex- 
posure of the pious lie, and the reader to see the culture 
of Catholicism only in the pale glimmer of candles. The 
evils of sane realism are not to be found in the book, but 
in the deficiencies of the sheltered life. Strong writing, 
like strong wine, is an excellent stimulant, provided we 
have a tolerance for it. 

So far as scandal is concerned, we should discourage 
realism no more than we discourage historical truth. The 
Catholic historian has always been permitted to unearth 
the crimes and mistakes of antiquity, and we might with 
greater reason deny him the right to represent sin. 
The novelist can never quite pierce the illusion that hangs 
between fiction and real life, the sting is never removed 
from the honest chronicle. We have nothing to fear from 
sane realism save perhaps a salutary rebuke, and if the 
writer possesses the charity, urbanity, and laughter proper 
to the Christian gentleman, it is certain that the Catholic 
novel will attain a new and permanent dignity. 


REVIEWS 
Thomas Dongan, Colonial Governor of New York, 1683-1688. 

By Rev. THomas P. PHetran, M.A., Litt-D. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy and Sons. $2.00. 

It is very aptly noted by Dr. Phelan that there has been a con- 
spicuous neglect by the present generation in its appreciation of 
the career of Thomas Dongan, New York’s first Catholic Gover- 
nor and one of the ablest of the colonial governors. A diplomatic 
statesman, a seer far in advance of his era, his special fame rests 
on the epoch-making, popular assembly of October, 1683, that 
framed the Charter of Liberty and Privileges which proclaimed 
the right of the people to frame laws through representatives 
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chosen by popular election. The story of Dongan’s public life is 
told in an easy familiar method that will attract the ordinary 
reader who might be impatient with the formal routine of the 
strictly critical historical school. The author visited London last 
year and found that the churchyard in which Dongan was buried 
had been turned into a public park. The exact site of his grave 
is now unknown. There is a bronze tablet in his memory that 
was set up on old St. Peter’s Church, New York, by the Knights 
of Columbus, in October, 1911. Eee 





Christmas Tidings. By William Muir Auld. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Dr. Auld has given us a companion volume to his “ Christ- 
mas Traditions” of two years ago. In the present work he treats 
of the faiths and beliefs of men regarding the fact of Christmas. 
He uses the Gospel narrative to pencil in his outline, and then 
dips into modern, medieval, and ancient writers to fill in the out- 
line with color. Frequent passages from the Missal, the Breviary, 
Dante and Bridges, Browning and Chesterton, illuminate his text 
to fit the varying themes of the Annunciation, the journey to 
Bethlehem, and the Nativity. Written as it is, however, from 
an entirely unsectarian point of view, the Catholic reader will find 
the author rather too thin-voiced at times in singing of the strong 
feast of Christmas. But the reader, Catholic or Protestant, will 
enjoy the book for its sure but fine literary touches. E. J. D. 
Ordination Anointings in the Western Church before 1000 A.D. 

By Geratp Ettarp, S.J., Pu.D. Cambridge, Mass.: The 

Mediaeval Academy of America. $3.50. 

This unusual monograph, the product of mature scholarship, 
has the honor of being the first notable American contribution to 
the history of the early liturgies. But it may claim a wider ap- 
peal than such a designation might imply; not only will historians 
of the early middle ages find this study indispensable but all per- 
sons interested in paleography will welcome a work which so ef- 
fectively demonstrates the importance attaching to a first-hand 
study of manuscript material. Father Ellard, who is professor 
of liturgy at St. Louis University, spent three years in Europe 
gathering and sifting the sources of this treatise which in its 
original form was presented as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Munich. The libraries of Germany, Italy, France, 
and England, and even such distant places as Russia and Sweden, 
contributed to the result which appears in a beautiful literary 
form. Scholars too often regard it as their privilege to be dull and 
uninspiring, provided they attend to their essential duty of dis- 
covering and interpreting new truths. The reviewer of this work 
has no hesitation in stating that this is the most interesting mono- 
graph he has ever read, and he has read many. Briefly Father 
Ellard’s argument is that the anointing of priests was foreign to 
the early Roman rite; first encountered among the Visigoths of 
Acquitaine, nominal subjects of the Frankish king, it suffered a 
temporary eclipse due to the reforming efforts of Charlemagne. 
But soon the unction reappears, this time in the form of the 
anointing of the head at episcopal consecration. From rituals in 
use in England, Normandy, and Brittany, we next learn of various 
ceremonies of unction used in the ordination of priests and dea- 
cons. In the forms which finally triumphed “the rite was, for 
the priest, never more than a simple sacring of the hands. For 
bishops, on the contrary, the ceremony became in time very elab- 
orate, entailing a threefold anointing of the head, and in addition 
to the old sacring of the hands, a special hallowing of the thumb.” 
The custom spread during the eighth and ninth century “ owing 
mostly to political causes” through what is now France, western 
and southern Germany, and Switzerland; in the first half of the 
tenth century it reached Rome, whence in new forms, receiving the 
seal of Papal authority, it went forth again to the various na- 
tions of Europe. “In all but the minutest details, the rite is the 
same today as it was found at the dawn of the second Christian 
millenium.” This monograph will prove of especial interest to 
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professors of theology, priests, seminarians, and everyone familiar 
with the sacrament and ritual of Holy Orders. The value of the 
work is enhanced by an index of manuscripts and six full page 
collotype plates. R. J. G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Slips That Sometimes Pass.—In the first few copies of 
America for December 2, 1933, the Annual Book List carried, 
through a regrettable oversight, the title of Mary Borden’s insult- 
ing life of “ Mary of Nazareth” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50), but 
the slip was quickly detected and the reference removed. Catho- 
lics should be warned against this insidious book which desecrates 
the memory of Christ’s Mother, renewing the old attacks of the 
Reformation on her virginity, and trying to establish a hostile 
relation between the mother and her Redeemer-Son. The pub- 
lishers’ announcement in the New York Times quotes Dr. Potter: 
“ Mary steps down from the stained-glass windows of our churches 
and becomes a living mother.” She surely does, with many a stain 
in Mary Borden’s fiction. And so does Mary Borden step down, 
and out, as far as Catholic readers are concerned. 





Catholic Lectures.—Amid the present clamor of self-appointed 
prophets it is refreshing to hear the clear voice of truth sounding 
its ageless message with the assurance and comprehensiveness that 
can belong to it alone, and this voice speaks plainly in “ Life and 
Religion” (Herder. $1.75), by Father James, O.M.Cap. Most 
of the matter was delivered in lectures at University College, 
Cork, last year. Since Christ came that men might have life and 
have it more abundantly, human life is incomplete or even ruined 
without His religion as preached by His Church. In a vigorous 
and interesting style Father James shows how the various forms 
of human experience—scientific, intellectual, moral, and social— 
can develop to full fruition only in the spirit of Christianity. It is 
an inspiring book, rich with deepest truth. 

“ An Outline of the History of Philosophy” (Herder. 90 cents), 
by the Rev. George Stebbing, C.SS.R., is a modest little manual 
which fulfils excellently the purpose enunciated in the title. With 
admirable compression the author tells the story of philosophy 
and gives a brief glimpse of the protagonists from earliest times 
to our own day. It is unfortunate, however, that so slight space 
is granted to modern philosophies. The book lacks an index. On 
page 154 there are two unfortunate mistakes: Leo XII for Leo 
XIII and Asterni Patris for Aeterni Patris. 





American Types.—“ Life in the United States” (Scribner’s. 
$2.50) is an interesting collection of twenty-seven narratives de- 
picting contemporary American life. From some 4,500 manuscripts 
submitted to its Narrative Prize Contest, Scribner’s Magazine has 
selected this set of experiences as the most representative. This 
group, pretending to represent the American scene, falls far short 
of its ideal, for it specializes in the West and South, almost en- 
tirely neglecting other sections, notably New England. The con- 
tributors, mostly amateurs, vary widely in their subjects and their 
manner of treatment; most of them lack finish, but the interest 
and enthusiasm expressed more than make up for this lack. All 
sorts of observations are included—all types of humanity are en- 
countered. One shifts from the sympathetic tale of five children 
brought up on the Bowery to the antics of the colored folk of the 
Mississippi Black Belt; from the struggles of a sturdy pioneering 
couple in Montana to a lady bootlegger of Pittsburgh. Deep-sea 
diving (for abalones) off the California coast is an experience 
which provides very interesting reading. The backgrounds vary 
from the delightful American georgic “Hills of Home” to the 
wild days of the Florida boom. All the narratives are rich in 
character and description; as human interest stories they are 
excellent and may prove very worth while reading. 





Literary Appreciation.—In his modest contribution to the most 
crowded shelf in English literature, “On Reading Shakespeare” 
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(Harcourt, Brace. $1.50), Logan Pearsall Smith, with character- 
istic fairness, gives the arguments con and pro. It is only after 
he has painted the darkest picture of the difficulties and dis- 
illusionments that lie in wait for the Shakespeare amateur, that 
he lets himself be lured by snatches of heavenly music into seek- 
ing the mystery of his poet’s spell. He finds it, like many be- 
fore him, chiefly in an abnormal power of creative imagery, and 
the ability to paint memorable characters “in the round.” By 
this, and somewhat less by his cavalier decision of two of the 
“enigmas,” viz., the “dark period” of the poet’s life, and the 
comparative value of seeing and reading the plays, he will scarcely 
impress “the hard-boiled school of critics,” whose too inquiring 
noses he dares to tweak in more than one slyly humorous comment. 
But the average reader, to whom Shakespeare is an honored name 
and a school-day memory rather than a mine of philology, will 
be won by the honest enthusiasm that shines through Mr. Smith’s 
altogether charming prose to attempt under his guidance a re- 
reading of the great poet. 





The Jewish Question.—It is the conviction of Bernard J. Brown, 
Chicago lecturer and lawyer, in “From Pharaoh To Hitler 
‘What is a Jew?’” (Consolidated Book Publishers, Chicago. 
$2.00), that the Jews ought to distinguish clearly between nation, 
religion, and race in order to answer the question which forms 
the sub-title of his book. How, he asks, does the religion of Pro- 
fessor Einstein differ from the religion of the late Thomas A. 
Edison? Is not Justice Brandeis an American as well as Justice 
Holmes? Obviously Mr. Brown is no friend of Zionism, which 
makes the Jew think of himself as a separate entity. To use his 
own expression, “the Jew is not an internationalist, but is as 
national as any other citizen in the same country.” 

“The German Jew, His Share in Modern Culture” (Knopf. 
$1.25), by Abraham Myerson and Isaac Goldberg, defends the 
Jew and blasts the anti-Semite in the name of science and civil- 
ization. One of the writers is a psychiatrist, the other a man of 
letters; but they disclaim any attachment to Jewish dogma or to 
anything else in a religious sense. Perhaps this explains the shal- 
lowness of their philosphy. The chief value of the book lies in its 
running comment on prominent German Jews classified as doctors, 
scientists, literary and artistic geniuses. It owes its origin to the 
anti-Semitism of Hitler. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 


ADVENTURES OF THE Wuite Girt 1n Her Searcu ror Gop. C. G. Maxwell. 
75 cents. Morehouse. 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC Wuo’s Wo, 1934-1935, THe. $3.75. Romig. 
Art or Enjoyinc Music, Tue. Sigmund Spaeth. $2.50. McGraw-Hill. 
CHRISTIANITY AND Communism. H. G. Wood. $2.00. Round Table Press. 
Commopore JoHN Barry. Joseph Gurn. $3.50. Kenedy. 
Conquest oF THE ATLanTic, THe. Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. $2.50. 
iking. 
Deux Ames vers Les crimes. G. Joannés. 10 francs. Téquwi. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SociaL Sciences, VoL. 11. $7.50. Macmillan. 
Essays 1n IrntsH Brocrapny. W. F. P. Stockley. $2.40. Longmans, Green. 
Foops. M. M. Justin, L. O. Rust, and G. E. Vail. $2.25. Houghton Mifflin. 
socarens or Marytanp, Tue. M. P. Andrews. $4.50. Williams and 
ns. 
Grorce WasHIncTON Himsetr. J. C. Fitzpatrick. $3.50. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Girts OF SuNNysipE, THE. May Nevin. $1.50. Kenedy. 
HANDBOOK OF CHEMIsTRY AND Puysics. Edited by Charles D. Hodgman. 
$6.00. Chemical Rubber Publishing Company. 
Herne. Ludwig Marcuse. $3.00. Farrar and Rinehart. 
How to Appreciate Morton Pictures. Edgar Dale. $1.20. Macmillan. 
INTERNATIONAL Book or Names. C. O. Sylvester Mawson. $2.00. Crowell. 
Kart BartH anp Curistian Unity. Adolf Keller. $2.75. Macmillan. 
Lire or St. Francis or Assist. Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. $2.00. Long- 
mans, Green. 
MAN OF THE ReNatssance, THE. Ralph Roeder, $3.50. Viking. 
Mar or Lire, A. F. J. Sheed. $1.25. Sheed and Ward. 
Martin Lutuer. Edwin P. Booth. $2.50. Round Table Press. 
mare AND THEORY oF EtuHNotocy, Tue. Paul Radin. $2.50. McGraw- 
the. 
Mr. Fortune Wonpers. H.C. Bailey. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 
One Sunvay AFTERNOON. ig we Hagan. $1.50. French. 
Our Times, Vor. V. Mark Sullivan. $3.75. Scribner’s. 
ween se Curistran Epucation, Tae. Rev. Otto Cohausz, S.J. 25 cents. 
ensiger. 
Snort Prays rrom American History anp Literature, Vor. III. iv 
8 M. gwen. v1.75, Deesee. CA. Ea $2 “a _— 
OCIAL INSURANCE. ited by C. A. Kulp. -50. American Acad 
Political and Social Science. " noted 
Tueory anp Practice or Movern Taxation, Tur. W. R. Green. $2.75. 
Commerce Clearing House. 
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Communications 











Letters to ensure publication should noi, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Some Other Convert Bishops 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I notice the following historical error amongst the advertise- 
ments of new publications in America. It is stated that Levi 
Silliman Ives, the well-known convert, was “the first Episcopal 
Bishop since the Reformation” to enter the Catholic Church. 

I thought some of your readers might be interested to know 
that there were at least two Anglican bishops who became Cath- 
olics before Dr. Ives took the step. 

There is the case of Dr. Goodman, Anglican bishop of Glouces- 
ter, who received the ministrations of the Franciscan, Dr. Daven- 
port, before his death in 1656 and who made a profession of the 
Catholic Faith in his will. He had for many years been favorable 
to the Church and had been dispossessed of his see by the Crom- 
wellians. It is certain that he had been practising the Faith in his 
retirement. 

The other case became famous in the controversy over Anglican 
Orders. It is quoted in the Bull “ Apostolicae Curae.” It con- 
cerns John Clement Gordon, at one time an Episcopalian bishop 
in Scotland. After his submission to the Church, the validity of 
his Anglican consecration was denied by a decree of Clement XI 
in 1704. 

To these may be added the possible conversion of Bishop Chey- 
ney, the friend of the Jesuit Campion, also a bishop of Gloucester. 
In this case we have no positive proof. 

Philadelphia. (Rev.) Epwarp Hawks. 


An Appeal 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

This communication will probably surprise no one more than the 
editors of the Catholic Worker, for they are far too poor to 
boast of even the must necessary office furniture, let alone engag- 
ing publicity agents. 

The new periodical carries a most important and vital message. 
It tries to reach the worker (like Communist papers) and aims to 
hold back the awful tide of Communism in this country. Using 
legitimate Communist tactics, this little David of Catholic journal- 
ism spares no effort to popularize the teachings of “ Quadragesimo 
Anno” and of the great Leonine Encyclical on labor and socia’ 
justice. Speaking editorially, July 14, a contemporary says: 

Justice and God’s peace, rather than class war, are the 
things it seeks to foster. Its purpose is admirable and the 
paper is an answer to a real need. It is newsy, realistic, 
and expressively Catholic. Workers may well support it 
and profit by it, and those other laborers who are not in 
the lowest bracket of necessitousness and insecurity may 
well read it and contribute to it for several good reasons. 


What was that go!den saying of Pius X to the effect that the 
vast energy put into building new churches and schools would be 
wasted if we failed loyally to support the Catholic press? But I 
am radical enough to venture the opinion that we can afford to 
cut down on numbers of Catholic periodicals especially those of 
too-restricted circulation and build up and stimulate by our active 
support those with a special and wise message for Catholic educa- 
tion and Catholic social justice. No two fields of activity are 
being more fiendishly attacked. Every priest and layman should 
encourage the Catholic Worker, 436 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York City. What about the workers in your parish? Feed them 
with the proper reading when so much is being done to foment 


class hatred and kill whatever is left good in him. 
Brooklyn. A New CurATtE. 
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“Bella Premunt Hostilia” 
To the Editor of America: 

I wish to congratulate you upon the vindication of your stand 
against Prohibition from the beginning. It is not so much because 
the majority of the people have finally endorsed your stand and 
that of the doughty Alfred E. Smith, but because the history of 
the past fourteen years testifies to the truth of your prophesy. 

I have observed also your incessant warfare against a central 
bureaucracy controlling education throughout the United States, 
which would be a most malignant type of imperialism. Whatever 
other forces have been laboring with you, I am sure your Review 
has been the leader against this form of tyranny. Unlike Prohi- 
bition it has not been given a trial. It is to be hoped for the good 
of the nation that it will not be. 

During twenty-one years that I have read America, I have 
observed your battle for truth on many fronts. So eminent a 
position have you attained in your generalship in the warfare 
against numerous errors, that I think it was Benedict XV who 
commended your Review, as the “norm of Catholic thought” in 
America. Not that all your judgments were infallible nor your 
policies unassailable, but that generally speaking Amertca has 
been a safe guide to Catholic truth and Catholic action. 

Certainly this latest striking national vindication of your policy 
should give you new courage to go on with your great work. 

Among the greatest menaces to Catholic truth and action is the 
baneful influence of the movies as they are produced today. It 
will require the greatest generalship for Christian forces to grapple 
with this pagan, subversive monster which for greed is set on 
destroying Christian Faith and morals. 

We all hope that America will keep in the lead in the fight till 
the dragon is conquered. You may not rest. Now that one fight 
is won, you must begin another. 

Almonte, Ontario. Geo. W. O’Tooze, P.P. 
A Catholic Action Club 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The call of the Church to action has been answered thought- 
fully by the movement of the Catholic youth in the Mercier Club 
of Montclair, N. J. Founded little more than a year ago for Catho- 
lic older boys and girls and young men and women, the club has 
become greater in force, as the study groups within have grown 
deeper in intense interest and loyalty to the principles of Catholic 
culture. The groups, in such bands as Social Justice, Current 
Events, Science, Social Service, Music, Drama, Literature, by 
actual study comprehend the background of those fields in which 
they intend to apply Catholic Action. 

In the senior literary group, the plan of the meetings has been 
divided into two parts. The first half is to be used in discussion 
on the month’s study of the great Catholic writers and those of 
genius influenced by Catholicity in each century or age in litera- 
ture; the other half an informal conversaszione with everyone 
sharing and contributing in discussion of modern literature—the 
trends and values from the viewpoint of Catholic critical philoso- 
phy. The scheme follows, almost to a point, the suggestions for 
Catholic Action in literature in an article on the Catholic critical 
philosophy printed in the issue of America for April 8 The 
author wrote that one’s criticism depends upon one’s philosophy of 
life, and that, therefore, being Catholics, our philosophy of criti- 
cism should follow the Catholic philosophy which is based on the 
“ primacy of the spiritual ‘best’ in human nature, without attempt- 
ing to ignore or discredit the base and sinful in man.” Following 
the truth that God is Beauty, and beauty in art is true art, the 
literary group studies to know first the truly beautiful in literature 
made by men endowed by God with genius, so that, then, members 
of the group might be able to distinguish in current literature 
definite right from wrong, worth from rot, beauty from novelty, 
and morality from compromise of principle. 

It is a small beginning, but an earnest one, and sincere. 

Convent Station, N. J. GertruDE BRENNAN Carr. 
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Home News.—Criticism of President Roosevelt’s mon- 
etary policy continued. On November 24 Alfred E. 
Smith joined the opposition, writing to the officials of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce that he was with 
them in their campaign (against continued depreciation of 
the dollar by the Government) because the issue was one 
of Government responsibility. Two mass meetings were 
held in New York City on November 27, one sponsored 
by the Crusaders, the American Legion, and American 
Federation of Labor, criticizing the policy, and the other, 
at which Father Coughlin, of Detroit, was the chief 
speaker, upholding the President. The reports from 
Warm Springs, Ga., indicated that Mr. Roosevelt planned 
no immediate change in his monetary program. On No- 
vember 28 the price the RFC would pay for newly-mined 
gold, which had been unchanged for six days, was raised 
to $33.85, nine cents above the previous quotation. On 
November 29 it was increased eight cents, to $33.93. On 
November 28, the Treasury reported that of the $1,875,- 
000,000 Fourth Liberty Loan bonds called for redemption 
on April 15, more than $890,000,000 had been turned in 
for exchange. General Douglas MacArthur, chief of 
staff, reported to the Secretary of War on November 26 
that the United States Army was below the danger line in 
strength of personnel and material. The condition was 
due, he said, to reductions in army appropriations, and to 
the necessity for neglecting military training and schooling 
to organize the Civilian Conservation Corps, and to super- 
intend its camps. On November 27, President Roosevelt 
signed the industrial code for the motion-picture industry 
and the special temporary code for the liquor industry. 
The latter will be administered by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. The texts of the codes were 
not released. The liquor code was described, however, as 
a plan for the complete control of manufacture and sale 
of liquor, including price regulation, to cover the period 
between actual legal repeal and the passage of legislation 
by Congress. In San Jose, Calif., on November 26, a 
mob broke into the county jail, seized the two confessed 
kidnaper-slayers of Brooke Hart, and lynched them. 
Governor Rolph of California was reported as praising 
the lynching and cailing it “the best lesson that Cali- 
fornia has ever given the country.” He was also quoted 
as having said that he had remained in the State, in pref- 
erence to attending a meeting in another State, so that 
troops would not be called out. At St. Joseph, Mo., two 
days later, a Negro was lynched and burned by a mob of 
over 7,000 who broke into the jail where he was being 
held. In the State of Maryland, Governor Ritchie ordered 
out the State militia to make arrests in connection with 
the lynching of a Negro at Princess Anne, Md., on Octo- 
ber 18, after local authorities had declined to act. Four 
were arrested, and 3,000 people tried to release the pris- 
oners at Salisbury, Md., where they had been taken, and to 
avoid violence the 300 militiamen retreated to Baltimore. 
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Litvinov Sails.—Maxim Litvinov, Ambassador from 
Soviet Russia to the United States, sailed for Italy on 
November 25, where it was stated he would be received 
by the Italian Government. At a banquet in New York 
City the previous evening, attended by 1,500 persons, M. 
Litvinov expressed hopes of peace and trade, while mak- 
ing a slurring reference to the “ religious propaganda ” 
he had received from President Roosevelt. William C. 
Bullitt, American Ambassador to Moscow, sailed for that 
city on November 29, in order to investigate housing con- 
ditions prior to the establishment of the embassy. 


The Great Powers Confer.—In an hour’s conversa- 
tion on November 24 with Joseph Avenol, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations, Premier Mussolini of 
Italy expressed Italy’s dissatisfaction with the League, 
particularly in the matter of disarmament, which Italy 
favored being discussed directly by the major Powers. 
Talking to Sir Eric Drummond, British Ambassador to 
Rome, on November 28, the Duce emphasized the para- 
mount nature of disarmament for the existence of the 
League. The direct negotiations policy was approved by 
Sir John Simon, British Foreign Minister, who also ex- 
pressed his faith in Germany’s pacific intentions. On 
November 27, Stanley Baldwin, Lord President of the 
Council, stated to the British House of Commons that 
France must deal with Germany directly, while the other 
Powers conduct parallel and bilateral discussions. Only 
after such could the disarmament conference proceed. 
“ Under no circumstances,” said Mr. Baldwin, “ will there 
be allowed a return to competition in armaments. And 
there can be no status of inferiority for Germany. Ger- 
many needs peace. Does she want it? We hope so and 
must find out.” Britain could go no further on the path 
of unilateral disarmament. This left the alternative of a 
general limitation of armaments, or the chaos of unbridled 
competition. Opinion was varied as to the importance 
attached to the conversation on November 25 between 
Chancelor Hitler, of Germany, and André Francois- 
Poncet, French Ambassador to Germany. Herr Hitler 
reduced the paramount issues to two capital heads: Ger- 
many’s refusal to accept an inferiority status—to be reck- 
oned with no longer as not a great Power—and the French 
uneasiness concerning Germany’s intentions. Germany, 
said Hitler, was ready to make great concessions to allay 
the latter sentiment, even to agreeing that France could 
permit herself defensive alliances. The Saar question 
would need to be settled. In the meanwhile Germany’s 
position was strengthened by the rapprochement with Po- 
land, shown by the friendly conversations in Warsaw 
between Marshal Pilsudski and General H. A. von Moltke, 
German Ambassador to Poland, and reports that similar 
approaches would be initiated by Czechoslovakia. France 


was weakened by her internal disagreements and reversals 
of party policies; while she still-had the Saar question as 
a major “trump card.” Sir Austen Chamberlain insisted 
that Britain would remain loyal to the League of Nations 
and the Locarno treaties—that general limitation was her 


policy. 
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French Cabinet and Budget.—M. Chautemps, the 
new Premier who succeeded to power upon the recent fall 
of the Sarraut Government, announced the personnel of 
his Cabinet on November 27. The list, which included 
four ex-Premiers, proved interesting chiefly because of 
the fact that it was almost identical with the Sarraut 
Cabinet, although the names and portfolios had been 
shifted about somewhat. M. Chautemps’ efforts to bring 
the Socialists into line and simultaneously to win the sup- 
port of the Flandin group by having M. Baréty take a 
portfolio and thus to form a concentration Cabinet proved 
unavailing. The present Ministry was drawn almost 
wholly from the Radical Socialist Party, and hence, it 
was predicted, the Premier would have at best only the 
narrowest of majorities. The Premier at once tackled the 
job of balancing the budget, an issue that has proved dis- 
astrous to the two preceding Governments. Since proposals 
to reduce civil-service salaries and veterans’ pensions had 
been so often defeated by the Chamber, M. Chautemps 
decided to impose such economies by ministerial decree. 
The Chamber’s permission for this would, of course, be 
required, but in granting a form of blanket permission 
rather than in actually voting on specific economies, the 
Deputies would be able to save face. These economies, 
together with national lotteries, automobile-license fees, 
and other proceeds would, the Premier hoped, make up 
the deficit. The crucial test both for M. Chautemps’ plans 
and for his Cabinet was expected late last week when the 
first vote of confidence was scheduled. Observers pre- 
dicted that whether or not the new Ministry survived this 
test, it would surely fall in the near future, and that prob- 
ably after December 15, when France will again default on 
the American instalment payment, M. Herriot would be 
called upon to head a Government. 


Hitler Changes Policy.—There was evidence of a 
striking change of tone in Hitler’s foreign policy, and it 
was believed that he was taking into his own hands the 
problem of relations with France. His approach to 
France, opening up the way for conversations between the 
two countries, indicated the adoption of a friendly attitude 
and a desire to have the question settled directly without 
the confusing machinery of the League. He asked for a 
new accord to replace the Versailles treaty ; pledged limit- 
ation of arms so as to offset France’s fears ; and expressed 
a desire for peace and understanding. He pleaded for an 
immediate settlement of the Saar problem so that the peo- 
ple might indicate their choice and settle down to their 
home program. The killing of a German soldier on the 
border of Austria led to a strong protest from Germany, 
but the Government decided not to press the case which 
was explained by Austria as a result of a misunderstand- 
ing. The Reichsbank continued to fight for a stable cur- 
rency and against experiments, and it was announced by 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht that inflation had been blocked. 
The unanimous decision of experts on the banking situa- 
tion that “ nationalization ” of the banks would be injuri- 
ous brought confidence to the Boerse and stimulated trad- 
ing. Efforts were under way to unite all labor organiza- 
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tions into one union. A program for filling up the leisure 
hours of the people was submitted. 


Religion Problem Grows.—lInstead of settling the bit- 
ter controversy which the German Christians have stirred 
up among themselves, the actions and declarations of 
Reichsbishop Mueller have only widened the gap between 
the factions. While repudiating the pagan trend of the 
extremists and assuring the church that the whole Bible 
would be retained, he showed himself a perfect tool of 
the Government by giving his support to Bishop Hossen 
felder of Brandenburg and by his threats against all op- 
ponents whom he termed “ criminals against the Nation's 
unity.” He asserted that he would not take any action 
against the Nazi German Christians or their aims; and 
would show no quarter to those who opposed the new 
church. Two Protestant ministers were suspended for 
attacks on the leadership of the German Christians. One 
Catholic priest, Dr. Karl Klinkhammer of Essen, was 
sentenced to six months in jail because of remarks made 
in a sermon that were interpreted “to be disturbing to 
public peace.” 


Hungary Holds Key.—The visit of Premier Goemboes 
to Vienna added to the belief that Hungary, Germany, 
and Austria might be approaching a solution of the diffi- 
culties that at present separate them. Hungary’s deter- 
mination to preserve her own nationality, resisting the 
Royalist movement in favor of Otto, and as strongly curb- 
ing the pro-German Nazi drift, has made her an important 
factor in all plans of realignment of central Europe with 
Goemboes holding the trump card. Students in the uni- 
versity at Budapest renewed the anti-Jewish feuds trying 
to drive Jewish students from the university. One stu- 
dent was seriously wounded. The Legitimists were furi- 
ous over the repressive orders of the Government in re- 
gard to the planned dinner in honor of Archduke Otto 
on the occasion of his twenty-first birthday. 


Czechoslovakia and the Vatican.—In his report to 
the committees on foreign relations of the two Houses of 
the National Assembly, on October 31, Foreign Minister 
Benes stated that the plans and negotiations for the modus 
vivendi between his country and the Holy See were reach- 
ing a speedy conclusion. He stressed the fact that “ not- 
withstanding the known incident of our Government with 
His Excellency, Msgr. Ciriaci, the Papal Nuncio, our 
good relations with the Vatican remain such as they have 
been and our ecclesiastical policy has undergone, and is 
to undergo, no change whatever.” The Nuncio, it will be 
recalled, had complained of the violent and unjustified 
attacks made upon him by the Czech Socialist and Agra- 
rian press for his friendly words to Msgr. Hlinka, Slovak 
leader, on the occasion of the celebrations at Nitra, in 
Slovakia, and had asked M. Benes to intervene. 


Britain Sets Up Palestinian Council.—Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secretary, announced in the 
House of Commons on November 23 the British Govern- 
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ment’s intention to establish a legislative council in Pales- 
tine without further consultation with the members of 
Parliament. The purpose of the council, Sir Philip ex- 
plained, was to give the various sections of opinion in 
Palestine an opportunity to speak freely in.a representa- 
tive assembly. 


Chinese Troops Rushed to Fukien.—Serious fighting 
broke out between the Fukien rebel armies and Cantonese 
forces along a fifty-mile front, according to cables to 
Nanking, on November 24. Canton and Nanking were 
both sending constant streams of troops to the borders of 
Fukien by railway trains and steamers, and each Govern- 
ment commandeered vast quantities of ammunition for 
use on both fronts. General Tsai Ting-kai, commander 
of the Nineteenth Army and hero of the Chino-Japanese 
fighting last year at Shanghai, was leading the Fukien 
military and air forces in a northward advance toward 
the Chekiang Province. Eight Nanking gunboats from 
Woosung were speeding southward to join seven others 
already in southern waters in order to blockade Fukien 
ports. The Fukien rebels notified all steamship companies 
that the entrances to the harbors of Foochow and Amoy 
were being mined and the ports would be closed every 
night. This would necessitate all incoming vessels being 
led in by authorized pilots during the hours of daylight. 
Bank depositors in Fukien cities were informed that they 
would not be permitted to withdraw more than ten per 
cent of their deposits each month. The Canton Govern- 
ment demanded a loan of about $6,000,000 from Chinese 
merchants to put down the rebellion in Fukien. 


Cuban Events.—Disappointment was expressed by the 
Cuban press last week over the announcement by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that Jefferson Caffery was coming to Ha- 
vana not as American Ambassador but as the President’s 
personal representative. This was looked upon as a fur- 
ther postponement of United States recognition of the 
Grau Government. Uruguayan Minister de Medina was 
energetic in planning a conciliation between the Grau re- 
gime and its enemies. The Uruguayan envoy suggested 
the formation of a coalition Cabinet in which all factions, 
Government and Opposition, would be represented in a 
“Council of State” numbering sixty members, in which 
not only political factions but also business, industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture would be represented. Sefior Me- 
dina announced that all factions had accepted his plan 
except the ABC organization and the followers of ex- 
President Menocal. While five former army officers, 
accused of crimes committed during the Machado regime, 
were being transferred under military escort from Havana 
to Santa Clara to undergo trial, they were seized and slain 
by a group of forty heavily armed men near Colon, 
Matanzas Province. The murder of these prisoners was 
thought to be due to slow action in bringing officials of 
the Machado regime to trial and the impatience of the 
public to see justice done. It was decided to hold other 


prisoners in Havana and not transfer them to the interior 
for the present. 
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Ireland’s Challenge.—In a speech before the House 
of Commons, J. H. Thomas, Dominions Secretary, re- 
cently issued an ultimatum to the Irish Free State that it 
would forfeit all the advantages as a member of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth should it continue its policy of further- 
ing the establishment of a Republic. In reply, Mr. de 
Valera challenged the British Cabinet to issue a declara- 
tion allowing the Irish people to decide between a Re- 
public and a member of the Commonwealth. “Such a 
statement would alter the whole situation,” said Mr. de 
Valera. “I do not doubt the choice of the Irish people, 
and I am prepared to abide by the result.” 


Winkler Gains Recognition.—There were many con- 
flicting reports on internal conditions in Austria. For a 
time it was feared that Chancelor Dollfuss was losing 
ground, chiefly because of bitter friction between the 
Agrarian or People’s party led by relentless Dr. Winkler 
and the extreme Fascist group of the Heimwehr under 
Prince Von Starhemberg. Both leaders and parties were 
opposed to the Austrian Nazi movement that would sac- 
rifice independence for the ideal of union of the German 
races under Hitler; and both were strongly set against a 
Godless, un-Christian Socialism. But the problem of 
adopting a new constitution preserving the traditions of 
Austria has divided them. It was reported that the Chan- 
celor was trying to keep the middle road, offering repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet to Winkler’s party while refus- 
ing to let the Heimwehr dominate the Government. The 
Socialists, very much repressed by recent enactments, were 
biding their time, hoping for Chancelor Dollfuss’ com- 
plete overthrow due to factional discord. 


Bolivia’s New Cabinet.—A new “ National Union” 
Cabinet was formed on November 29 in compliance with 
a law passed by Congress creating a “ Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense.” All political parties were represented in 
the new Cabinet that it might continue in office as long 
as the war with Paraguay lasts. The new Ministry was 
headed by Carlos Calvo, a well-known member of the 
Liberal party, who will serve as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. While the Chaco War continued, preparations were 
being made to receive members of the League of Nations 
Commission and give them access to the disputed territory. 





How the Holy See with remarkable prescience 
is reconciling the larger world of religion with 
the smaller world of science will be told by 
Stanley B. James in “ The Church in the New 
Era.” 

Francis A. Rouleau will narrate the thrilling 
story of one of China’s universities in ‘“ Chen 
Tan: A Catholic Chinese University.” 

The coming historical meetings in Pittsburgh 
give Peter Guilday the occasion of writing of 
“Lambing, Historian of Pittsburgh.” 

Helen Walker Homan, who wrote those letters 
to the Apostles, will take issue with some modern 
anti-sentimentalists in her paper called “On Sen- 
timental Saints.” 

















